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GONE TO THE BLOOMIN’ TOWN 


| wish | had a picture of her - the mother of old Bar- 
tholomew Wahl - as she stood there that morning with the 
squirrel rifle clasped firmly in her hands. At the time her 
son was not old, maybe only ten or eleven, almost a cen- 
tury and a half ago now. 

Less than a dozen miles to the north. and a little east 
lay the wooded slopes which were to becomeIndiana Univer- 
sity's main campus. And just to her left ran a road but slight- 
ly traveled at the time. 

She stood immobile, a tall gaunt figure clad in grey 
homespun. Between her and the cabin behind nodding 
goldenrod burnished under the touch of a September sun. 
But she was oblivious of such beauty now, for her eyes 
were riveted upon a large boulder, beneath which Barty 
had told her he had seen a big rattlesnake wriggle but 
a moment before. 


She heard horse hoofs approaching but she did not turn 
her head nor did her glance waver from the rock when a 
cheery voice called out: 


“Howdy, Mam. My name's Williams. Just come over from 
the land office in Vinceenes. I've been down in the clearin’ 
a looking for the Carter Brothers. Someone told me | might 
git ‘em to help build my cabin. Know whar they be?” 

‘'Nope,”’ answered the woman, her eyes still glued to the 
rock. ‘But | reckon they've gone to that bloomin’ town to 
git drunk! It’s quite.a ride up that way.’’ And she jerked 
her head to the north. 


Williams rode off in the direction she had indicated, but 
before getting out of ear shot, he heard the faint crack of a 
squirrel rifle and smiled. 
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As he kept riding northward, he is said to have asked 
all he met: ‘How do | git to that bloomin’ town’’? And not 
long afterwards, what had once been an Indian Village, and 
early was designated simply as ‘Monroe County Post Office” 
began to be called Bloomington! 

Writing stories about days when old fashions were new 
fashions is perhaps a little like writing stories about home- 
sickness - the homesickness for our youth. The interest in 
such seems to come as the hair starts to go and quickens as 
the step slows. 

Where ever men grow old there must be some who find 
no book title more intriguing than that one, “Conrad in 
Quest for His Youth’, Wasn't it Riley who wrote, ‘Lookin’ 
back’s a thing that grows'’? Kids too like to look back; you 
notice it on the street. Once | put such thought into verse, 
the opening of which went like this: 


Her Dada was dragging her homeward... . From the 
creek where she'd watched the boys swim; 

As she cast a glance back o'er her shoulder .... She 
stumbled and pulled hard on him. 

He growled, ‘You should watch where you're going. . . 
You nearly fell flat on your chin.” 

She impishly said, with a toss of her head: ‘I’d much 
rather look where I've been!"’ 


In the pages to follow, let's look back shall we, upon 
memorable incidents which occurred in the Indiana Univer- 
sity locale and elsewhere. Some were soul-stirring and thrill- 
ing. Some had their pathos and some their humor. But with 
the exception of the naming of the town just told, none is 
folklore and all are receptive to proof. 
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SHOOT ME! SAVE YOURSELVES 


A scant dozen years after Mrs. O’Leary’s fabled cow had 
on October 8, 1871, kicked a lanternintohistory and Chicago 
into ashes, there occurred the mostdramaticfire Bloomington, 
Indiana, ever experienced. The date was March 13, 1883. 


In wee hours of that Friday morningafire was discovered 
to be burning in the basement of the Mulligan Building, 
(located at the extreme south of the public square’s west 
side.) Above the Demaree Feed Store, which occupied part of 
the basement, were two businesses, one was clothing and the 
other to the north, drugs. 


Loud clanging of a fire bell aroused the town and many 
rushed from their homes to join in removing store contents 
to safety. Likely few doubted the town's ancienthand pumper, 
though quickly manned by volunteers, was going to need help 
this night in fighting what soon might become a demon with 
forty tongues. 


The John McCalla Dry Goods Store was just north of the 
Mulligan Building. Its owner was a half brother to the Mar- 
garette McCalla for whom a grade building was later named. 
A relative, ‘‘Bob’’ Foster and a clerk, John Ehnie, were 
helping the merchant remove his stock. 


Suddenly a wall of the drug store fell northward, causing 
the floor beneath Foster to collapse, and this lawyer of sorts 
was carried below to the basement, pinned under a beam. 
Unable to free himself, he called for help. 


In seconds a courageous few were lowering themselves 
to his side and immediately began tugging at the timbers 
which held the man down. But their combined effort was not 
enough to lift the lumber. So a saw was called for. 
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When brought Ren Smith, town marshall and JackDenton, 
bricklayer, were first to grasp its handles. But soon the 
timber pressed so on the blade the steel could not be pushed 
back and forth. Meantime the flames were licking closer. 

Sensing this, and with his eye on the gun strapped to 
the marshall’s side, Foster began screaming out, time and 
again: “Shoot me! Shoot me! Everybody run! Save your- 
selves!’ But they did not run. 


Somebody - said later to have been McGee the tailor - 
crawled beneath a giant timber and arched his back. Now 
the saw moved again. ‘ 


A bucket brigade had by then joined forces with the old 
hand pumper whose nozzle Charles Batterton held. Some told 
afterwards no musician ever played an organ with more 
skill than Batterton displayed as he kept a stream of water 
playing around the man begging to be shot. As one spot 
after another appeared to hold most danger, the hoseman 
gave if most attention. 


Volunteers had been working in relays, pumping franti- 
cally. As one group became exhausted, another jumped in 
its place. Finally at the end of twenty-nine minutes of terror 
for the seemingly doomed man the sawing was completed; 
the fight had been won. 


Though actually untouched by flame, Foster* was so 
shaken by the ordeal it was necessary to carry him the three 
blocks to his East Sixth Street home. Enroute about eighty 
dollars dropped from his pockets. The money was discovered 


*Robert Charles Foster came from Philadelphia in 1844 to attend Indiana University, staying 
in Monroe County with an uncle. After graduating in 1850 he returned to the city of Brotherly 
Love for a two year law study. 

Again back in Bloomington, he practised some law between holding offices of county clerk and 
county auditor, acting as bank cashier and later bookkeeper. 

He was several years a city councilman and school trustee. For twenty-five years he was |. U. 
secretary. On September 20, 1899, after a six months illness, he died in his home where is now 
located the First Presbyterian Church. At the time of the fire he was fifty-one. 
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very early the next morning by a little daughter of Dr. 
Axtell and returned to Foster. 

Daylight revealed too how extensive the fire. The entire 
south half of the square’s west side, all the way from Fifth 
Street north to the alley, was in ruins. Not a wall could be 
left standing which joined College Avenue. 

Touched by word of such loss, and grateful for flood relief 
once given her by Bloomington, New Albany now presented 
to the college city its old Sanderson steam pumper. This gift 
because of a small piece of wire was soon to prove of un- 
questionable value. And the Foster story, not quite done, was 
to become household legend in Bloomington for fifty years. 

It was unimportant looking - that experimental telephone 
wire running down to a second floor chemistry room - but 
upon such straw great things were to turn. For in a thunder 
storm of July 12, 1883, a charge of electricity scooted along 
that wire and started a fire which destroyed half of Indiana 
University. 

As a result a momentous decision was made. Late in 
September the trustees picked a new location as a com- 
promise site.* This was the beautiful Dunn Woods at the 
east end of Bloomington and for it paid the owner three 
hundred dollars for each of twenty acres. 

At the time of the fire there had been but two buildings 
on the campus. One erected in 1854 stood then and at this 
writing still stands at the foot of College Avenue, facing north. 
Slightly to the south and west, a second building called 
Science’ had been erected in 1873-74. Three stories high 
and of brick construction, this one was embellished with stone. 
It measured one hundred and thirty by fifty feet. In leafless 
seasons an unobstructed view of both buildings was afforded 


* See story under “Growing Pains’ of how ‘Banta Picked the Site’’. 
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those riding on Monon trains one hundred yards to the west. 


It was about eight fifteen on that July 12th night that an 
ear splitting clap of thunder was heard in the vicinity. Some 
fifteen minutes later a few passers-by noticed a light in the 
chemistry room. But it was not until around ten thirty the 
thought occurred to any that there could be a connection 
between the bolt that had sounded so loud and the light that 
had been seen in the building. 


By that time violent clanging of the school bell was bring- 
ing people scurrying into streets and a cry “The College is 
on fire!'’ was bounding from block to block. Volunteer fire- 
men rushed to their stations. 


Only a short time before a used fire engine given the 
city by New Albany had arrived. As yet, it had seen no 
service here. But two men were on duty and the low burn- 
ing flame beneath the boiler sprang into life. 


By thetimeit had been pulledinto position and a thousand 
feet of hose had been laid, the old Sanderson engine was 
belching sparks and “‘rarin’ to pump”! 


Almost the entire south half of the second floor was then 
burning and axes were smashing the north door leading into 
a very large room which housed the museum. Fifty years 
later, Attorney Edwin Corr of the class of 1883 and for many 
years a trustee of the University, described to me the night 
as he recalled it. 


He had passed through the campus but a short time 
before enroute to his home at the northeast corner of 
First and Rogers. He had noticed no fire. But the clanging 
bell sent him running back over the route he had just come. 


He said he rolled out a heavy barrel. It contained the 
stuff he hated a life time - alcohol! He tugged at a prehistoric 
monster; it would not budge. Finally withhelp, he did get out 
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a gigantic turtle with a foot and a head nearly burned off. 
Fortunately for the turtle it was only a cast, so had suffered 
no pain. 

The old hand pumper which but four months before had 
saved Robert Foster's life, was wheeled near the cistern and 
the steamer moved to the uncovered Spanker's branch flowing 
along the east side of South Walnut Street. For a time it 
was feared both college buildings might burn to the ground. 
But the north and east walls of the flaming structure did not 
crumble, thus helping prevent ignition of the older building. 

It was unfortunate that only a weekbefore college records 
had been transferred to the doomed edifice. Lost too was the 
famous David Starr Jordan fish collection, and even more 
valuable, the twelve thousand volume library. This except for 
one or two books was completely destroyed. 


Knowing the library contained many of the rare and 
irreplaceable, one man put a ladder to a second story win- 
dow and stepped within. His hand touched an unseen tome 
as smoke drove him back to the window and out. He was 
gasping and coughing as he came down the ladder, hugging 
his prize. A moment later he learned that for which he had 
risked his life was worthless - just a common government 
report on patents! 


The steam fire engine had demonstrated its worth that 
night so the old hand pumper, like a good horse put out to 
pasture, was retired from work. In the blacksmith shop of fire 
chief Sam Gilmore, it was given lodging. Here it was still 
stored when thirteen years later the city of New Albany sought 
to buy it as a museum piece. 

The old Cataract had been Cincinnati's first pumper. From 
the Queen City, Bloomington had secured it on August 14, 
1873 at a cost of four hundred fifty dollars, including hose. 
But for sentimental reasons Foster, by then a councilman, 
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opposed its sale. However he did finally agree to let New 
Albany have it as a gift. 

There had been a big celebration when the pumper had 
been brought to Bloomington. And many thought it befitting 
the thing be given a going away party, with all the honors it 
well deserved. For the moment the bitterness of the Bryan- 
McKinley first campaign was laid aside that October 2, 1896. 

A huge crowd gathered to listen to speeches in front of 
the fire station, then in the northeast corner of the court- 
house yard. Later firemen who in days past had pulled the 
pumper to many a blaze while running at their top speed, 
now drew it majestically down to the Monon station. Here it 
was loaded on a flat car to be transported to New Albany. 

Atop the pumper as it was being pulled for the last time 
on Bloomington streets sat Foster himself. There was moisture 
in his eyes, there was a choke in his throat as he answered 
their call for a speech. “I'm parting with a friend who saved 
my life’, he managed to say and then added: ‘The best 
friend | ever had’! 

None know today what became of that friend. A recent 
inquiry by this author, directed to New Albany's 1963 fire 
chief, revealed all trace of the Cataract and the museum it 
joined, had long disappeared from both memory and record. 
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GOING OF GARFIELD 


Bloomington slept peacefully that Monday night of Sep- 
tember 19, 1881. Its telegraph office was already closed by 
the time word began flashing over wires aneighty day battle 
to save the life of the twentieth president of the United States 
was over - and lost. 


When James A. Garfield had been shot on the morning 
of Saturday, July 2, the Monroe County seat had been one 
of the first localities in the middle west to learn. Its but 
recently retired congressman, Morton C. Hunter, received a 
mid-morning message from his son Craig in Washington 
reading, ‘The president is assassinated’. Quickly the word 
spread, bells began to toll and a crowd gathered at the court- 
house. 


A board was placed in front of the post office ready for 
dispatches as they might come in. But it was not until seven- 
thirty that evening there was a somewhat reassuring wire 
Mr. Garfield was still living. A faint possibility of recovery 

was even held out. 


'’ love to believe no heroic 
sacrifice is ever lost’’, said 
JAMES A. GARFIELD at Arling- 
ton on Decoration Day of 1868. 
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On Monday citizenry learned the president, walking arm 
in arm with his secretary of state, James G. Blaine, had passed 
into the ladies waiting room of a Washington depot on his way 
to board a train for Long Branch, New Jersey. There he was 
to join his wife, who, somewhat ill with malaria, had already 
gone to escape Washington summer heat. 

Just as the two men rounded a bench a sudden roar 
thundered in their ears and, according to Blaine’s later 
testimony, he heard Garfield exclaim, ‘My God, what's that’’? 
Then the president slumped to the floor. 

Too late a policeman was seizing thirty year old Charles 
Guiteau in whose fist was still a smoking pearl handled 
revolver, of very heavy caliber. One of its bullets had struck 
the president in the back; another grazed an arm. 


For three minutes Garfield lay on the floor until a cot 
could be secured to carry him upstairs. Two doctors gave him 
first aid before a summoned ambulance took him directly to 
the White House. There for a dozen hours, the president 
appeared to be sinking. Thenaslight improvement was noticed 
as blood clotting slowed internal bleeding. 

Gradually his fever began to lower and he was sus- 
tained by a liquid diet. Soon it was announced the shot had 
fractured a vertebra on entering and had penetrated the 
liver. A series of articles appeared in Bloomington and 
other papers detailing recoveries from such penetration 
during the Civil War. Surgeon General Baynes stated sixty-two 
of those recoveries had come under his personal observation. 


So the nation hoped for the best and Garfield must have 
too for on July 15, he said, ‘I’m getting tired of baby food. 
Let’s try something else, may we’’? They brought him a roast 
beef sandwich which he seemed to enjoy. But the next day 
he was much worse and it was back to the liquid diet again. 
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In time a drainage tube was introduced five and one- 
half inches from the surface wound and again his fever 
subsided. There was more general optimism; one physician 
allowing himself to be quoted as saying, ‘‘The president is 
certainly going to get wellalthoughhe has lost thirty pounds”. 

He did improve enough to be moved to a ‘'Cottage by 
the Sea’’ where it was hoped cooling breezes would be 
beneficial. Stoically he endured great pain; August passed 
into September and finally came the nineteenth. Early he 
appeared somewhat better and had keen almost motionless 
a while. 

Shortly after eight it was noticed his limbs seemed cold 
despite being wrapped in flannel. A nursestartedtorub them 
with hot alcohol when a sudden rigor set in. His thready 
feeble pulse became so rapid it could no longer be counted. 

Raw onions were placed on his stomach and his arms as well 
as legs rubbed vigorously. There was no mention of hot 
stone to his feet, now recognized as the quickest stimulant 
under such circumstances. 


In a quarter of an hour his limbs had grown a little 
warmer, the rigor subsided and he slept briefly. Yet pulse 
remained above one hundred twenty. 

“| feel comfortable but dreadfully weak’, he said on 
awakening. ‘‘Give me a hand glass.’’ Mrs. Garfield complied 
though a doctor's face showed disapproval. The president 
studied his appearance a moment then let the glass fall 
wearily to the counterpane. 

“Crete”, he said to her in a voice that could hardly be 
heard, ‘| don’t see how a man who could look as well as | 
do, can be so dreadfully weak’’. He then asked to see his 
little daughter and she was brought in from a bench outside 
where she had been sitting. She bent over and kissed him. 


j 
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It pleased him when she said, ‘You're looking better’. But a 
moment later as she sat in a chair very close to him, she 
fainted and her face struck a bedpost. She was carried from 
the room. They thought he had not noticed but soon he asked 
what was the matter. Then he sank into a stupor. 

Most of the cabinet had remained in nearby cottages 
and that afternoon were informed there was absolutely no 
possibility of recovery. That night atnine-thirty on his regular 
examination Dr. Bliss said he could note no particular change 
but an hour later Garfield murmured, ‘| am suffering great 
pain near my heart. | fear the end is very near”’. 

Two doctors immediately tried to revive him with a hypo 
of brandy but he continued to sink. His deep breaths were 
coming very slowly. Little Mollie had enteredand was sobbing 
bitterly as she held her mother’s hand. General Swain took 
the child out. A moment later the gasping on the bed ceased 
and Mrs. Garfield was led away. Not until she reached her 
own room did she break down. 


The next day bells were tolling over the nation. Public 
buildings were draped in black. In Bloomington the college 
closed as did the city schools anda meeting was announced to 
take place in the courthouse. Robert Foster (of fire fame two 
years later) made the motion for Judge Francis Wilson to 
preside. He appointed Prof. Atwater, Gov. Dunning, J. W. Bus- 
kirk, J. G. McPheters, John R. East, John Waldron and Rev. 
McNary to draw up appropriate resolutions. On Wednesday 
memorial services were held in the Methodist church then at 
Third and College avenue. 

Soon saddened countrymen were to read how surprised 
doctors were when an autopsy revealed the bullet had not 
touched the liver at all. Deflected by ashattered rib, the lead 
had lodged just below the pancreas, two and one-half inches 
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to the left of the spine. And what had been thought was its 
course, turned out to be only the patheaten by infection. The 
bullet had never gone forward and downward into the groin 
as believed. 

The man who had done the foul deed was Canadian born, 
papers had told, had lived foratimeat Freeport, Illinois, had 
studied a little law in Michigan, and hadtried to practice some 
in Chicago with poor success. 


Considered a screwball by most who met him, he had 
been refused permission to speak for republicans in the fall 
campaign. Nevertheless he had come on to Washington, 
proving a pest in his efforts to be appointed consul to Mar- 
seilles. He had no qualification for such place better than an 
egotism bordering on grandeur. This he constantly displayed 
in his trial which followed in December. 


He insisted as a lawyer, he had a right to take part; he 
would often interrupt and harrangue witnesses called both for 
and against himself. All of Bloomington followed daily accounts 
of the trial. They noted the judge leaned backward seeking to 
prevent accusation of unfairness but finally he had to threaten 
to have the prisoner taken from the roomand the trial held in 
his absence. 


They read Guiteau had stalked his victim for weeks, after 
angered by Garfield's refusal to seehimasecond time. Once 
he almost shot him in church as the President sat very close 
to an open window on June 16. And they read with amaze- 
ment Guiteau was permitted to give out to the press long 
statements he had written each night in his cell. 

Sometimes he declared ignorant doctors were respon- 
sible for the death, claiming his hand had only been God's 
instrument in seeking to promote republican unity. He dis- 
missed openly in court one of his ownlawyers and constantly 
quarreled with another. When a shattered vertebra from the 
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president's spine was passed around as evidence, it was 
seemingly with utmost indifference that he glanced at it. 

Finally they read of his conviction, his defense of insanity 
failing to save him from the execution which was to follow. 


Harpers Vilifies Lincoln 


There was reproduced ina 1960 issue of Harpers an ad- 
vertisement on socks, written by the author of this book. It 
had originally appeared four years previously in the Indiana 
Daily Student and was headed, “UGLIEST CO-ED GETS MAR- 
RIED”. 


This was the third appearance of that particular ad. Six 
months before the London Punch too had reprinted it and, like 
Harpers, also without permission. 

Had we been asked we might have suggested the plager- 
izing of one of our advertisements on adifferent subject. Per- 
haps, for example, one headed “Only Six Weeks Till Frost the 
Katy-dids are Saying’. This last by a stroke of good fortune 
had been awarded first prize inanad writing contest in which 
more than fifty-two thousand entries were received. 


The Harper comment had been written by a man from 
England who had spent a few months on the |. U. campus in 
Bloomington. During his overly long stay inourstore in 1956 
(when he hinted for and received free wool to mend various 
colored socks), we refused to admit good American made 
hand knitting yarns were inferior to those spun in what he 


called ‘Dear Old England”. 


This visibly upset him. Still, he did name in Harpers two 
magazines which he said had been publishing our poems and 
which he may really have considered the two most widely 
read publications in England. Even so, just as in the case of 
“Punch"’, it was without our permission for their use. 
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In any event we can’t think of a nicer way on our part to 
repay the free publicity given us by Harpers, than to repro- 
duce in this book what may have beenthe most famous thing 
ever in a Harper periodical. 


It was a cartoon titled, ‘Presidential Merryman’’. The date 
was March 2, 1861, just two days before Lincoln's first inaug- 
ural! It depicted Lincoln as a drunken rowdy, wearing a garb 
even worse than that of the dissolute characters around him. 

The glass in his hand has already been emptied. Except 
for a paunchy unknown, all in the picture stand indifferent to 
the black hearse bearing the Union and its Constitution along 
the street outside. 


A century has yellowed paper and faded inkof the original 
reproduced here. But it was easily read when new. 

Historians may differ as to just how muchthis Harper car- 
toon, and similar attacks on Lincoln's character during that 
solemn week, did to undermine confidence and make impos- 
sible his task of preserving the Union without war! We would 
not guess. 


But twenty-four summers later when Harpers was attacking 
James G. Blaine, (considered the closest friend of all to the 
martyred and just described Garfield), the New York Tribune 
felt constrained to reprint that Harper vilification of Lincoln, 
with comment still interesting today! 
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‘Stand aside, you Old Sinner! WE are Horrer than thoa!?: 


ae aeacee ae OUR PRESIDENTIAL MERRYMAN, 


*The Presidential pany was engaged in a lively exchange of wit and humor. e“{he President Elect was the merricst ainong the imery, and 
kept these around him in a continual roar. Daily Paper. 


. 
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THE MONON EXPRESS ROBBERY 


If he had not gone to do agood deed for a neighbor that 
Thursday afternoon, Chesley Chambers might never have 
been accused of committing one of the mostfamous crimes in 
all Indiana history. It was back in 1885. 

Unmarried and twenty-eight years old, Chesley lived on 
the farm of his father Hezekial Chambers - located six miles 
south and a little west of Bloomington. The young man was a 
stock buyer, bearing a county wide reputation for honesty, fair 
dealing and sobriety. He attended regularly the nearby South 
Union Church and was never known touse profane language. 

Three and a half miles to the eastof his father’s farm, ran 
the old line of the Monon railroad. And up this road every 
night roared the ‘Midnight Express’’. It was common know- 
ledge it often carried large sums of money from Louisville 
to Chicago. 


On the evening of Wednesday, April 29, Peter Webber 
was acting as baggage master with George Davis express 
messenger. Both were in their twenties and both believed to 
be trustworthy. But it was to develop the pair had fallen into 
the bad habit of taking a snooze between Bedford and Bloom- 
ington. 

The towns lay twenty-five miles apart and just half way 
between the two is Harrodsburg. About two hundred yards 
north of this hamlet’s station, stood then a water tank. On 
this particular night soon after leaving Bedford, Davis lay down 
on some quilts. When Webber returned from a brief stay in 
the smoker, he too made a bed, noticing Davis was already 
asleep. 

The baggage master did not even bother to lock the ex- 
press car door behind him, leading into the smoker. Against 
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the door at the front end, baggage was piled high. Under 
questioning later, Webber was to admit the conductor had on 
two previous nights caught them off guard, both sleeping 
soundly. On each occasion he had tapped them on the head 
to awaken. 

But on this night related the baggage master, when he felt 
a tap on the head he was startledto see it was not again the 
conductor. Instead there was towering over himatall, heavily 
built man with a club in his hand. Webber started to arise 
but was bludgeoned down. 


He saw Davis reaching for his gun in the pigeonhole 
above them. The intruder noticed it too and fired a bullet 
into the messenger’s brain. With threat of any Davis inter- 
ference disposed of, the man turned his attention back to 
Webber, bleeding profusely as he lay on the floor. 

“Open the safe’, the robber commanded. When the help- 
less baggage man protested he had nokey, the robber swore 
violently and ordered him to take one from Davis. Webber 
obeyed and threw back the lid of the old fashioned trunk-like 


express safe. 


Tossing the club to the floor but keeping Webber covered 
with the gun, the man rifled the safe. Suddenly he cursed 
again, snarling, ‘‘Where is that package of thirty thousand 
dollars’’? The baggage master denied knowledge of such and 
as he started to plead for his life, he was silenced by the 
crack of the gun. Hot lead had seared his cheek. 


Immediately the intruder gave a yanktothe bell cord. But 
before the train came to a complete halt, he jerked it twice 
again as signal togoaheadand then sprang from the car into 
the darkness. With blood streaming down his face and onto his 
clothing, Webber staggered into the car behind and spread the 
alarm. 


The train was halted and a quick but unproductive search 
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was made of the vicinity. The unarmed trainmen must have 
been but little disappointed. On arrival at Bloomington the 
injured men were carrieda half block east of the station to the 
Orchard House, where their wounds were dressed. Davis was 
still unconscious when he and Webber were taken back to 
Louisville. 


In the meantime asearching party had reached the scene 
of the robbery some three hours too late to get in on the ex- 
citement. They did find four packages of bloodstained money, 
a pistol and two empty shells. They notedand measured tracks 
of apigeon-toed man leading westward fromthe spot near the 
track, about two miles north of the water tank. 

These they were able to followforalmosta half mile. Later 
it was to be recalled they had led in the general direction of 
the Hezekial Chambers farm. The morning following the 
robbery a boy came over tothatfarm with a message for Mr. 
Chambers. It asked either Mr. Chambers or one of his sons 
to help a neighboring farmer, named Chap May, with his corn 
planting. Chesley offered to do the favor. 

At the time he was aiding his father but as soon as he had 
had his lunch he went over to the Mays. Until dark Chesley 
and Chap planted - then a slow process by hand. While 
awaiting supper, the younger man fell asleep. The Mays 
laughed when Chesley fell from his chair. 

Chap had not then heard of the robbery. But when he 
did the incident loomed large in his mind, especially since he 
recalled noticing scratches on Chesley’s face and hands. Then 
too Chesley was pigeon-toed! May became so suspicious he 
decided to make a quiet visit to Ren Smith, Bloomington town 
marshall at the time. After conferring with a Monon general 
counsel, the officer decided to set a trap for Chambers. The 
lawyer was “'Col.'’ George Friedly, who lived in Bedford. 

In jail at the time was an improbable suspect named 
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Wright. The sole excuse for his arrest was the coincidence of 
his having left the township and gone to Terre Haute the 
night of the crime. Friedly decided wide publicity should be 
given the announcement Webber would be coming up from 
Louisville on May 15th. From the stationhe was to walk along 
the south side of the court house square, enroute to the 
National Hotel on East Fifth Street. To this place Wright was 
to be brought for an inspection by Webber. No mention was 
made why the baggage man could not look Wright over in 
jail. 

To insure Chambers being in town he had been served 
with a subpeona ordering him to be present at the Wright 
hearing, scheduled for that afternoon in the court house. Un- 
known to the general public, a certain ‘watcher’ had been 
engaged to observe the Chambers reaction on seeing Webber. 


This man was a shoe cobbler named Henry S. Bates. His 
South College Avenue shop was frequented by |.U. professors, 
many of whom enjoyed discussing theoretical questions there. 
Bates was a close friend of the town marshall and had just 
been elected city treasurer. (Eventually he was appointed 
|. U. registrar and served until hissuddendeath on December 
29, 1894). 

After Webber had gotten to the hotel, Marshall Smith 
‘“iust happened” to run into Chesley on the street and sug- 
gested the stock buyer accompany him to the hotel where 
Friedly wanted to ask him acouple of questions about Wright. 
Unsuspicious, Chambers agreed. 

But while the old lawyer was talking with Chambers, 
Webber was studying him and suddenly whispered in Smith's 
ear, ‘That's the robber’! When Chesley entered the court- 
room a little later for what he thought was to be a Wright 
hearing, he was himself placed under arrest. 


The ten thousand dollar bond set in Mayor J. B. Mulky’s 


ti aN alta a Se a al mat IE pallies 8 tA ee wk ee ho nk 
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court was quickly provided. But when the stockman got home, 
he learned the arresting officer had already beenthere with a 
search warrant. The marshall had found one hundred thirty-five 
dollars in a table drawer of Chesley’s room. Admittedly this 
was no large sum for a shipper of stock to Cincinnatti, paying 
cash. 

Some additional minor charges were filed against Cham- 
bers and he was re-arrested the following Sunday, this time in 
Church! The bond was then doubled but the extra ten thousand 
dollars was raised easily and within twenty-four hours. 

Immediately a wave of sympathy for the accused seemed 
to sweep the county. The size of the bonds, the place of his 
second arrest and the effort to confuse and trap him all re- 
acted in the young man’s favor. 

Great crowds were in Bloomington for the trial’s opening 
days. Word had gone forth that a noted Chicago lawyer 
named Easley would come to aid Friedly and the Monon’s 
local lawyer, Eli K. Millen in helping Prosecutor Joseph E. 
Henley. Plainly the corporation planned to spare no expense 
in seeking a conviction. 


And on his part, old Ezekial Chambers, mortgaging every- 
thing he owned, had hired a battery of the best legal talent 
available to defend his son. After Millen had made his open- 
ing statement to the jury, railroad employees then established 
the fact of crime. They described the horrible appearance of 
Webber and Davis.. Next the town marshall recounted the 
posse’s search for clues and described his subsequent first 
arrest of Chambers. 

Finally the state was ready with its star witness. Henry 
Bates told he had tried tokeepaneye on Chambers from the 
moment he had first spotted the defendant riding into town 
on horseback early May 15. 


To refute the Bates’ contention that Ches had appeared 
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excited, several of the best known merchants of the town made 
denial. But the Bates clincher was not refuted. The cobbler 
swore Chambers was on the south side of the courthouse 
square when the train bearing Webber whistled for the sta- 
tion. ‘‘And” concluded Bates, ‘instead of waiting to catch a 
glimpse of Webber pass along, as everybody else seemed to 
want to do, Chambers got up and walked through the court 
house yard to the north side of the square and sat down in 
front of the livery stable there.”’ 

Both Mr. and Mrs. May told of Chesley’s falling asleep and 
tumbling out of his chair. Then Webber related his version of 
the robbery, (though it was a little different from that of an 
interview given a paper in his home town of Louisville). But 
he did positively identify the defendant. Even Davis went on 
the stand, trying pitifully to add to the testimony but plainly 
the bullet had taken terrible toll of his mentality. 


In defense the father, stepmother, sister and two brothers 
as well as a fourteen year old boy living in the house, all 
swore the accused was home in bed the entire night in 
question. None though was positive about other nights, just 
before or just afterwards. 


Chesley himself made a good witness. Friedly’s repeated 
efforts to trip him up were unsuccessful. But to several ques- 
tions, he did fall back on, “I! can’t remember.”’ And he ad- 
mitted he had for a few months been employed on a railroad 
in Colorado where he could have learned whatjerks on a bell 
cord signaled. 

After the defense had put a dozen prominent persons on 
the stand who testified to the good reputationof Chambers and 
offered to follow with fifty others, Friedly cried out in exaspera- 
tion, ‘‘Hold! Enough! We admit to his good reputation.” 

Maybe such admission had effect. For after being out two 
days and two nights, the panel was dismissed, having stood 
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six and six. Bond was renewedand the case tried again at the 
next term of court. Itwas anew judge and a new jury and this 
time Chambers was found guilty. His sentence was two years 
in the penitentiary. Good behavior effected release in twenty- 
one months. 


He came back to the vicinity of his birth--to build houses 
for those who would hire him and to build anew a good 
reputation for himself. 


Not long after his release, Chesley married a Julia Ann 
Baugh. They had two children, a boy and a girl. From his 
earnings as a carpenter he bought a farm west of town but 
sold this in 1914 at the time it was needed to add to the old 
water works system. Just three years later, at the age of 
sixty-two, Chesley died on his new farm, one mile east of 
Ellettsville. 


His widow survived him for fifteen years. “I just got tired 
of living’, were the last words of sixty-six year old Julia 
Chambers, that August 22 of 1932. Running afarmin depres- 
sion years, with the help of only a daughter, had proven 
too overwhelming. A friend with tear stained face said none 
could have tried harder than did Julia. 


For many years Monroe County folk argued about the 
sentencing of Chesley Chambers. Perhaps half the county felt 
him innocent. As a youngster | often tried, never successfully, 
to get my father to express anopinion. Sincehe had been one 
of the lawyers defending Chambers in both trials, | thought he 
might know. In addition he had written a two hundred page 
book about the case, ‘The Monon Express Robbery by W. 
H. East.’’ It was first published in 1891. 

During the winter of 1944-45 the Bloomington World- 
Telephone reprinted the book serially. And then later men- 
tioned a request had come from India for an air mailed copy 
of the concluding issue, missing in the mails. The sergeant 


ee 
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requesting replacement explained the captain and almost 
every man in the company, had wagered on the trial’s out- 
come! Starting April, 1957, the Monon Company com- 
menced publishing the book in its monthly bulletin, adding 
many illustrations by Crafton & Associates with each succeed- 
ing issue. 


Of course none who was close to the case is living now. 
But it is recalled that many who had known Chambers con- 
tinued to hope until their last that new evidence would come 


with the years, pointing a suspicious finger elsewhere. But 
the finger never pointed. 
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A page from the Monon’s reprinting in 1957 of a book 
written in 1891 by the lawyer pictured. 
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‘It wouldn't have happened if I'd been there!” exclaimed THEODORE 
supporters had suffered a set back. This 


ROOSEVELT once when told his 
remark prompted wags to list momentous happenings inworld history which 


presumably would have been changed “had he been there”! 
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WHEN CAME FAMOUS 


He Heckled a President 


| It was commencement day, that June 12, 1918, and 
| Theodore Roosevelt had come to the Indiana University cam- 
| pus to deliver the address. An audience estimated at more 
| than twelve thousand was already there before him. 

Many had come as early as seven thatmorning, although 
| the address was not scheduled to begin until ten-thirty. In 
| days of no microphones only those with seats not far back 
| from the platform were likely to hear well. 


It had hardly been a year since Teddy had offered to 
| raise an army of mature men to go to France under his 
| command. And President Wilson had given the Old Rough 
| Rider the boot in his best literary style. Still, the whole 
country was anxious to learn what public utterance Mr. 
| Roosevelt might make on this occasion. 


Seated beside the Colonel onthe platform which had been 
| erected behind Kirkwood Hall was Indiana’s War Governor, 
| James P. Goodrich. Mayor Jewett of Indianapolis, President 
| Bryan and the speaker's wife were close by. It had been 
| rumored she had come to make certain he did not overexert 
| himself. So some were not surprised when they noticed she 
| twice gave yanks to his coat tail as warning to slow down. He 
| ignored the yanks. 


But it was common knowledge his once famous vitality was 
ebbing and a faculty member who walked just behind him as 
| he mounted the steps mentioned later to me he noticed the 
_ former president reeled more than one time. 


As he spoke, many were leaning forward as though to hear 
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the better. He had just said, “If you have to hit a man, be 
sure to hit him hard enough to knockhim out. If you don't he 
may hurt you. This war, any war, is just like that’! 

Suddenly almost beneath the speaker's arms, a baby 
started to cry. Maybe his ‘Wah, Wahahah"” meant “This 
thing's getting uncomfortable’’ or perhaps only, “'Let’s serve 
dinner now”. In either case he did not seem to mind em- 
barrassing his father who was a dean of the school. 

The task before the child seemed to bethat of crying, and 
after a somewhat slow start, little Rothrock began to give it all 
he had. But the ex-president was equal to the occasion. De- 
parting from his prepared speech, he began to talk nicely 
about babies in general and this one in particular. Page Rip- 
ley. That baby quieted! 

Beside the infant and its mother was sitting seventy-three 
year old Elizabeth Dunn Legge. Friends knew the thing of 
which she was the most proud was tohave been a descendent 
of the Dunns who had owned the land on which the campus 
was situated. But that baby was to make her proud of some- 
thing else. 

For that night, acting on sudden impulse, she wrote the 
Colonel a letter, telling him she had exactly the same number 
of grandsons in the war thathe hadsons. She said, ‘I'm only 
an old woman; but | want totell you that | have admired and 
followed your career ever since you charged up San Juan 
Hill. And Mr. President, had | hadababy in my arms, | know 
| would have pinched it to make it howl, if that would have 
gotten you to have talked so nicely about babies as you did 
this morning. Please don't you bother to answer me”’, she 
concluded. But he did. And until the day of her death fourteen 
years later, that letter from Theodore Roosevelt was to her a 
real treasure, being carefully preserved ina bank vault by her 
grandson and stone official, Ted W. Legge. 
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Below is what T. R. had written on the letter head of the 
Kansas City Star. (Incidentally that Baby Rothrock, now grown 
long since, is at this writing a successful physician located 
in Lafayette, Indiana.) 

Kansas City. 
June 19, 1918 
My dear Madame: 


That's such a nice letter of yours that | must send 
you this line of thanks and acknowledgement. 


By George! You're the type of American that it 
does me good to feel exists in this country. 


Faithfully yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Only once before that commencement day of 1918 had 
“The Sage of Oyster Bay’’ been in Bloomington. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first visit to the |. U. townwas back on March 22, 1890. 
He wasn't well known nationally at the time, for it had been 


but eight years since election to his first political office as a 
member of the New York state assembly. As a legislator he 
had been described as a ‘slender Dude, wearing eye glasses, 
who constantly talks about reforming the civil service’. 


And that was still the subject closest to his heart when in 
1890 a “Reform Club” at |. U. invited him to lecture before 
it. He arrived in town at four P.M., coming by way of Monon 
R. R. and was driven about the campus in a horse drawn 
carriage before attending a banquet in his honor at a local 
hotel. Hardly a handful showed up to hear him speak that 
evening in the college chapel. And he was noticeably dis- 
appointed as he left for Indianapolis on the midnight train. 

Just thirty years before Stephen A. Douglas, then standard 
bearer for the northern wing of the democratic party, had 
spoken in Bloomington during a September noon hour. And 
four years after that, Andrew Johnson, as Lincoln's 1864 run- 


"Christ has made of Death a narrow, star-lit strip between the companion- 
ship of yesterday and the reunion of tomorrow. Evolution strikes out the 


stars and deepens the gloom that enshrouds the tomb.”’ quote A.P. on July 
28, 1925 from the last speech WM. JENNINGS BRYAN ever made. 
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ning mate, campaigned from the veranda of the Orchard 
House. This hotel, just east of the Monon station, was destroyed 
by fire on November 8, 1888-justtwo days after the election 
of Benjamin Harrison to the presidency forhisonly one term. 

Eight Octobers later, on the twenty second, Mr. Harrison 
addressed a huge crowd just west of the Monon tracks and 
north of Fifth Street. He was urging the election of William 
McKinley over W. J. Bryan and was introduced by Judge H. 
C. Duncan, father of Mrs. Sallie Hill. Mr. Bryan himself passed 
up Bloomington that fall of 1896 but two hundred and sixty 
tickets were sold for the special train going from Bloomington 
to Greencastle where the ''Commoner” was to speak. 


If memory plays me no trick, Bryan made only one polit- 
ical appearance in Bloomington during many years he dom- 
inated the democratic party. The date was October 21, 1908 
and the spot east of the Monon station (See picture.) Mr. 
Bryan did lecture many times on thel.U. campus. The first of 
such was on April 8, 1898 when his subject was bi-metalism 
and his last lecture | recall was March 21, 1908 when “The 
Value of an Ideal’ was his text. 

He was talking about “The Old World andIts Way’’ when 
he lectured November 16, 1906 in ‘‘The Assembly Hall”. It 
cost fifty cents to sit in the audience that night - or sleep as | 
noticed one elderly man doing. While there was never a 
suggestion of the fiery oratory which had characterized Bryan's 
“Cross of Gold and CrownofThorns"' of just ten years before, 
there was humor which sticks yet in memory. 

And his opening remarks gave me a desire and ambition 


to remember everything | might read. Fromthenon, that was 
to be the bright star on which my teenaged eye was set. Now 
| am not at all sure that such a developed talent of memory 
would have proven as wonderful as it then seemed, had it 
been possible of attainment which, in my case, it certainly was 
not. 
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The speaker mentioned he would have to have the memory 
of a ‘Hezekiah’ to be able to recall all to whom he might 
have been introduced on previous visits to the |. U. campus. 
As he told it that night, Hezekiah had been a slave with 
memory so remarkable his owner once made a contract with 
the devil to give tothe evilonethis Hezekiah, could the slave 
be caught in a memory lapse. 


And so Satan, appearingas anordinary man, passed down 
a road one noon near which the slave was hoeing corn. ‘‘Do 
you like eggs, Hezekiah’? asked the evil one. ‘Sure does"’, 
came the reply. ‘Just wondered”, commented the devil, walk- 
ing on down the road. 

The years slipped by - two, five, ten and finally twenty. 
One day, noon again, the devil disguised as before walked 
down the same road. Hezekiah hoed again. 

‘By the way, Hezekiah’, Satan asked quietly. ‘‘'How’'? The 
old negro glanced up. His face clouded an instant, then 
lighted. “Fried, Suh, fried’’, he answered! 

Only once before had | heard Bryan speak. It was in the 
Bedford courthouse yard, the evening of October 18, 1904. 
That night more thrilling to me was the sound of gunfire 
coming from a nearby saloon, than was anything Mr. Bryan 
said on behalf of the then democratic candidate for president, 
Judge Alton B. Parker. | remember wondering how many lay 
dead on the tavern floor but | was afraid to go see. 

Several grownups who had gone down on the same train 
as | from Bloomington, likely regretted they had paid small 
attention to Bryan’s opening remarks. The speaker had warned 
of pickpockets. Later a Tom Sexton of Bloomington reported he 
had lost thirty dollars, a Frank Rogers twenty-one dollars, an 
Umbarger seven dollars and fifty cents and John D. Morgan 
five dollars. But John Dolan, (1890 democrat nominee for 
mayor,) heeding the Bryan warning, took all his money from 
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his wallet and secreted it in an inner pocket. Later he dis- 
covered the empty wallet was missing! 


Johnson and Wood 


Some presidential campaigns brought to the Indiana Uni- 
versity locale, no figure of national prominence. Not so with 


1920. That spring saw two major contenders for the repub- 


lican nomination, Hiram Johnson and Leonard Wood, court 
votes in Bloomington andin the fall the man who received the 
democratic nomination spoke on October 9 along the south 
side of the public square. He was Ohio's governor, James M. 
Cox. 

Gen. Wood came April 30 and was introduced in mid- 
morning by Judge J. J. Lafolette of thel. U. Law School. Wood 
spoke for fifteen minutes from a platform just south of the 
courthouse. 


The Johnson speech, Sunday May 2, was a bolt from the 
blue. None had anticipated his coming to Bloomington. But 
when the Californian learned the first petitionforhis name to 
be placed on Hoosier ballots had started in Monroe County he 
felt he should show his appreciation. (R.L. Morgan had carried 
it.) 

It was at noon T. A. Faulkner received a phone call from 
Indianapolis announcing that Johnson was just then starting to 
Bloomington in an automobile. Every lover of Teddy Roosevelt 
who could be contacted by phone was urged to rush to the 
courthouse and hear the great Bull Mooser’s running mate of 
eight years before. There was a wild scramble to be in time 
for a choice seat. And when Johnsonbeganhis twenty minute 
fighting speech at three p.m. the courtroom and gallery were 


well filled. 
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Gov. Cox Visits Bloomington 


The 1920 election was the last one before radio brought 
voices of national candidates to American electorate. And 
it was the last one to be enlivened with old time slogans. 

Four years before ‘‘We’re for him because he’s for us’’ 
and “Peace hath its victories no less renowned than war’’ 
had done much to turn back the bid of Charles Evans Hughes 
for the presidency. So now in 1920 slogan conscious America 
was being rocked again by catchy phrases. 

Republicans were crying ‘‘Cox and Cocktails; Harding and 
Home."’ as democrats flung back ‘Cox and Civilization; Hard- 
ing and Hell!’’ Undoubtedly that Saturday afternoon of October 
9, many were hoping to hear less in Bloomington about 
Civilization and more about Hell. But for a very long time 
it seemed they were to hear neither from Mr. Cox. 

His special train had arrived shortly after the noon hour 
and Ohio's governor went directly from the Monon station 
to a platform facing south with back to courthouse. The 
weather was fine for a great crowd and as the speaker sat 
down there was before him just such an audience. 

Had Mr. Cox been living when Mr. Kennedy was inaug- 
urated president on January 20, 1961, something that day 
would surely have brought back to him memory of his long 
wait in Bloomington. It was the drawn outprayer by a Boston 
bishop. Those who stood by stood so long in such bitter cold 
that some -- not the incoming president - exhibited impatience 
on TV screens. And the wind swept locks of Robert Frost, 
then eighty-six, looked as cold as the poet's name. 

Like the Boston bishop, the man who introduced Cox in 
Bloomington was elderly. In the Goodspeed ‘‘History of Mor- 
gan, Monroe and Brown Counties’’ he is described as a 
‘staunch member of the Republican Party’! But this was only 
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one of countless mistakes of fact which were either complained 
about or laughed over atthe time that book appeared in 1884. 

When this democratic introducer of Cox had been elected 
to the office he was holding in 1920, men of his own party 
published that he had, since early manhood, been either a 
holder of or a biennial candidate for office starting back in 
the early 1870's! Now he was making yet another bid, this 
time for re-election. 


Possibly he sensed this wouldbe his last chance to address 
a captive audience, and he was determined to make the most 
of it. But some in that crowd had come far to hear James A. 
Cox and soon they beganto murmur. Pretending not to notice, 
his tide of oratory flowed on and on and on. In true July 
Fourth style he shook out the flag, time and time again. 

Commenting later about the length of that speech, Attorney 
Bob Miller who heard it and watched the crowd from the 
vantage point of his upstairs office directly opposite the Cox 
platform, said: 


“Every ten minutes longer it lasted the speaker lost fifty 
more votes for himself.” And lose them he surely did for he 
was beaten and never again ran for office. 


It Cost Him the White House 


Some who recall that early morning edition of the Chicago 
Tribune of November 3, 1948 with its banner headlines pro- 
'’ may suppose that was the 
only instance of a great newspaper making such colossal 
blunder. But it was not. 


claiming, ‘‘Dewey Beats Truman, 


Just thirty-two years before, on Wednesday, November 8, 
1916, first editions of most morning dailies in central and 
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eastern states told their readers Charles Evans Hughes, repub- 
lican, had beaten Woodrow Wilson for re-election as presi- 
dent. And so too must have thought those in the crowds 
which watched bulletin boards the night before. 


There were no radios then and the interested across the 
nation gathered in front of news offices to read the returns 
being telegraphed to papers. Let’s stand, shall we, for a 
moment and scan the white muslin tacked to the side of the 
First National Bank building in Bloomington. We have come 
early but already they are flashing returns from New York 
City received by the republican Daily Telephone just across 
the street. 

Yes, Manhattan is going democratic but not very much so. 
Soon nine hundred precincts, one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty and now almost three thousand have reported and 
Hughes is keeping within sight of Wilson. Tammany Hall, 
angered at not getting to dictate certain Federal appointments, 
has given the president less than lukewarm support. 

Now the returns are coming in from upstate New York and 
Hughes is running with remarkable speed. Here he is in 
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republican territory sweeping down roads he knew so well in 
his gubernatorial races. 

Another bulletin on the screen shows he is cutting deeply 
into the lead New York City has giventhe president. Suddenly 
a cheer bursts from the crowd. The votefor Hughes has topped 
that of Wilson in the Empire State! 


Faster and faster new bulletins are thrown on, and with 
each the lead of Charles Evans increases. No doubt of it now: 
the republican candidate has won New York's forty-five elec- 
toral votes! 


Other big eastern states are dropping into line. Pennsyl- 
vania, as expected, is safe in the republican column; Massa- 
chusetts comes across and then New Jersey. Andnow returns 
from Indiana are becoming conclusive. The Hoosier G.O.P. 
state chairman, Will Hays, has done his work well. Indiana's 
vote will go to Hughes. Another cheer from the crowd, for 
since Tilden, no candidate who proved he could tote both 
New York and Indiana on his shoulders had ever failed to 
gain White House entrance. 

Most of those watching the screen that night in Blooming- 
ton, had just six days before watched the setaceous whiskers 
of Hughes bob up and down as the supreme court justice 
spoke from a platform to the south of the courthouse. True 
many had then been peeved with him. 


For with Dr. J. E. P. Holland, William Graham and the 
second Nat U. Hill running as interference, Hughes had 
suddenly darted through the lower courthouse halls to the 
north door and out. There he had escaped into a waiting 
automobile before many in the big crowd realized he was 
gone. 


But that was forgiven now. Hand shaking here was not as 
important as it was to prove in California or its avoidance as 
fatal. There seemed now but one speck of sour in all the 
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sweet: no returns from Ohio had been flashed on the screen. 
Finally the crowd thinned. The sad went home to take from 
their front windows the big pictures of Wilson captioned: 
“We're for Him Because He's for Us”. 


Rather early the next morning, after the delivery in Bloom- 
ington of The Indianapolis Star with Hughes pictures spread 
over the front page, this writer went down to the Evening 
World office. It had been moved just five years before from 
over a hardware store at 213 North College to its new build- 
ing at 113 West Fourth. | 


None of the editorial staff had shown up except the society 
department. In another chair was sprawled the tallform of W. 
L. Reeves, middle-aged business manager of the Daily Student. 
As the three of us talked, a Western Union message was 
delivered, addressed ‘Monroe County Democratic Chair- 
man’’. After signing, | tossed the envelope tothe society editor 
with, ‘‘Open it, Lina, they never hang women in Indiana for 
snooping into other people’s mail’. Aloud she read: 

“Watch count closely. Wilson's election depends on Indi- 
ana’’. It was signed ‘‘Vance McCormick, National Chairman”. 
We all three laughed. 

But going home | bought a special edition of the Indian- 
apolis News, just off the Accommodation Train. Though pretty 
well filled with the Hughes victory, there was one short front 
page dispatch listing a number of states west of the Mississippi 
as likely having been carried by Wilson. 

While | rested a moment in a blacksmith shop, Liveryman 
John Wilson came in. | showed him the dispatch, mentioning 
| thought most of those states usually went republican. Fat 
men rarely pass outdoors as rapidly as thatstable owner did 
then, shouting his hopes for all to hear. 


By noon word was being telegraphed over the nation that 
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President Wilson, though losing most of the east, had carried 
Ohio and nearly every state west of the Mississippi. You will 
recall the final outcome was not determined until the comple- 
tion of the California tally, three days later. 


When Hughes campaigned in that state, he had snubbed 
the proffered hand of its governor because, save one, he had 
been four years before the top Bull Mooser of them all. 


And on election day, Hiram Johnson's friends hit back! 


"Poetry Writing Merchant Sells Knitting Yarn to 
Cute Co-Eds’” was heading over illustrated article 
which appeared in Grit Magazine about the author 
of this volume. 
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FIRST COFFEE BREAK VERSE 


(of old fashioned verse) 


SUSIE KAY 


Two mothers who lived on the second floor 
Went early to shop one day; 

Asleep in bed was Billy Bloor, 
Asleep was Susie Kay. 

But the noise of traffic awakened each, 
And the boy stepped out in the hall; 
“Please open, Sue Kay. | can’t quite reach 
Your knob,"' was his plaintive call. 


‘But I've got my nightie on”, said Kay 
And her voice betrayed a frown. 

“And Mama says a nice girl may 
Not play with boys in her gown.” 

But then aloud through a crack in the door, 
Called Sue as she stifled a cough: 

“You can come in now if you want to, Bloor. 
I've taken my nightie off!” 


MOUNTAIN STIGMA 
1952 


Pretty Jane Nole had a cute boy baby. 

She'd never been married so was no lady. 

She lived halfway up the mountain side 

With her grandma Peck, who'd once been the bride 
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Of the fightenest man in the whole darn state. 
But he'd fanned his gun once - just too late. 


Jane's boy grew tall and not too thin. 

His hair was curled; deep dimpled his chin. 
Folks early learned not to call him brat. 
When small he'd kick and bruise a shin; 
When big they'd feel where his fist had been, 
For he usually hit what he struck at. 


But ‘cause his ma no husband had, 
The mountain stigma called him bad. 


Ere Fred said “bye” to the fifth of his teens, 
He’d cast aside his mountain jeans 
And hustled away to join the marines. 


Few letters from him. At last came one 

To his ma which said, ‘I'm having fun. 
Believe no guy who would try to tell 

That fighting these chinks is nothing but hell.’”’ 


The days, the weeks, trudged slowly by; 

And some said tears they saw in Jane's eye 
When folks to her ‘gan hollering “hy’e”’. 

Then one cold day as Christmas neared 

A message brought the word she'd feared. 
With misty eyes she later read, 

A posthumous medal they'd ‘warded her Fred! 


THE HEAVIEST CROSSES 


Although “They also serve who only stand and wait’’, is 
guessed ...Bysomethelov'liestline that there could be; .. . 
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He gives the heaviest crosses to the ones He loves the 
best... Has often seemed a sweeter thought to me. 


For such a thought may comfort those who lie on beds of 


pain... While some less thankful lead a life of health. . . 
And it may comfort some who're good, yet wretched poor 
remain . . . While seeing sinners swim in seas of wealth. 


The way God loved His only Son, no words could tell the 
half ... Yet none has known such trials as Jesus bore... 
That's why some have the courage at adversity to laugh. . . 
To them their crosses mean He loves them more! 


(read on Radio Station WITS 
June 16, 1958) 


THE BLITZ OF 1940 


Behind blacked windows sensing death might come 
As swooping hawk from sky, 

There huddled those who loudly prayed each hum 
Would pass them by. 


There was one calm, perhaps prayed up, you’d guessed. 
Her face looked young and good 

As some Madonna's holding babe to breast 
Might look or should. 


A sudden awtul pressure in her ear; 
A thousand times the brightness of a sun, 

And then she saw Him . .. SAW HIM... All of fear 
And pain forever done! 


A 
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Once shambles meant a place where swine were killed. 
But newsmen termed that day 

Whole cities whose quick pulse the bombs had stilled, 
“Shambles of flesh and clay”. 


CHAINED TO MY SIDE 


EE a ae _ = 


“| love her so! She knows it, she'll be true.” 
: | said when you first hinted she might go. 
Surprised and hurt, | turned my back on you, 
And breathing quicker hurried to and fro. 


! “She's bored. She’s leaving now,’’ you later said. 
“You lie,’’ | hissed and struck you in the face. 
Then tired | moved away, depressed by dread, 
That soon I'd have to slow my giddy pace. 


| know now, Mirror Mine, you never lied! 
| could not keep my youth chained to my side! 


Star Courier 1949 


CONTRAST 


: | left behind the noisy street, 

! And seeking found well planned retreat. 

The grass but newly clipped and green, 
A soft background for stones was seen 
With roses blooming in between. 
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While morning sunlight on the dew 
Enhanced the beauty of the view. 


“How beautiful this burial site,”’ 

| breathed. And then as dipped in night 
The dark thought came: ‘‘But, Oh, below, 
The worst the world affords of woe 

And pain has been interred, | know."’ 
Was mockery this, an Eden fair 

To cover what | knew lay there? 


But then - engulfing me - there swept 
A thought that | have since then kept; 
“This which | see spread here around 
Contrasts with that below the ground 
No more than heaven will be found 
To contrast with this lovely place, 
When we shall see the Master’s face!”’ 


(read over WITS, Dec. 30, 1960) 


CAN CER ye eee ee 


Insidious, foul killer now at large, 
Whom we so hate, abhor but don’t despise, 
You creep at first, then jog and later charge 
Till we defenseless turn averted eyes. 
No foeman’s ever been more sly than you! 
No vampire seeking victims, wider flew! : 


The element of time decides a fight : 
In many cases, Great Napoleon said. 
And you who vanquished him one stormy night, 
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Have always won if given time to spread. 
So gloat and strut and flaunt your fiendish pride. 
But science could yet turn the. battle tide! 


It might be soon. Perhaps we'll learn a virus 

In league with you now starts wild growth of cells. 
And we shall find a way like Ancient Cyrus 

To nab the thing and hold on till it tells! 
Meantime the wise who act not wait a while, 
May slip from you and live to sing and smile! 


THE BATTLE OF THE TOMB 


The greatest battle ever waged, 
Was not in air, on sea, nor plain. 
All others now might seem as staged 
Had this one fight been fought in vain. 


Had victory not the victor crowned 
That Sunday morning long ago; 
Had HE not won and thus astound 
The world when He stepped forth, unbound, 
From out His tomb - triumphant found 
O'er death - the mightiest foe! 


What matters now which leaders lost 
When broad ax crashed on suit of mail; 
If this or that a kingdom cost, 
If Greek beat Turk, or Hun beat Gael? 


When wearied sands are all but run 
And racing comes our shallow breath, 


1S ee ee ee ee ce 
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It matters much with life nigh done 
That we face not oblivion 
Because of this great battle won - 
When Jesus met and conquered death! 


(read over WITS, June 18, 1958 
Herald-Telephone April 19, 195 


GOING HOME TODAY 


She'd come to visitin the town, alass Ann Etta named... 
This morn she’d played with girls ‘way down the street. . . 
And when she said she had to go, one of the group ex- 
claimed: . . . We like you very much, you are so sweet! 


You must come back tomorrow and we'll have just loads 
of fun . . . Oh, won't you please, we've all enjoyed your 
stay?’ . . . “I'm sorry, but | can’t’ she said. “You see my 
visit’s done... We're leaving town, I'm going home today.” 


All that was very long ago, Ann Etta now is old . . . But 
still they call her sweet who know her well . . . Her friends 
have gathered in her room, for each ofthem’s been told... 
She cannot weather this her worst sick spell. 


Yet one said, ‘Dear Ann Etta, when you're feeling nice 
and good ... . You must come visit me. What do you say?” 
... “I'm sorry,"’ answered Etta, “I would like to if | could 
... But I'm leaving, going home, perhaps today!’ 


-in Indianapolis Times and 
Star-Courier 


First Coffee Break Verse 


PURL . . . HARDER 


Young people grow old and old people forget. 
The cheeks become dry that once were so wet. 


But remember Pearl Harbor, purl harder, fair friend. 


Be stronger; work longer. We'll win in the end! 


Give blood if you can. Waste nothing. Save much. 
Hoard war bonds and stamps. Complain not for such 
Builds up the morale in Berlin, Tok and Rome, 


And might help to tear down our own here at home. 


Saboteurs are many; suspect them with cause, 

Yet be fair to the millions respecting our laws. 

Be stronger; toil longer; be cheerful not sadder. 
Remember Pearl Harbor! Work harder; be Madder! 


--in Indianapolis News 
1942 
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THAT FLAG OVER THERE! 


What does it mean, that flag to you, 

As you catch but a glimpse of it there? 
Does your mind go back to Francis Key, 
How he strained his eyes from out at sea, 
To learn if that flag still waved for the free 

O'er the fort through smoke filled air? 


Do you think of the lands where that flag has been? 
Do you think of the seas where it flew? 

Do you thrill at the thought it stood for the right, 

Upholding the weak against dictator might, 

Giving promise of day to those trembling in night, 
What does it mean to you? 


Do you see in it those who for it gave their all? 
(The limit a person could do.) 
Do you vision the beaches once stormed at great cost, 
The ships and the planes fully manned that were lost, 
The rivers, the deserts, the jungles it crossed? 
What does it say to you? 


Does it say ‘tis a country that gives the same chance 
To the many some give to but few? 
Do you muse, how they loved it, the ones that are gone, 
And whisper, ‘‘They'd wish it. We must carry on!’ 
Does the blood of its bars and the snow of its stars, 
Mean something soul stirring to you? 


-World-Telephone June 13, 1949 
read on station WTTS June 1958 
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powanasndties 


Indiana University Administration Building. 
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SNACKS OF THIS AND THAT 


Only a Jet Could Have Made It 


They still talk about the time whena Bloomington fire truck 
raced a Monon locomotive to the Fifth Street crossing - and 
lost! 

The impact must have been terrificforthe big Stutz pumper 
made three complete turns inthe air before it came to rest on 
top of fire chief Clarence C. Strain, thirty-six. Hisabdomen was 
partly crushed and he lived but a few hours. 

Sitting beside the chief was the driver, Raymond Trisler, 
who escaped with torn leg muscles and arm cuts. Hoseman 
Jake Tidd received afractured skull and David Chesnut serious 
concussions. But the fifth member of the crew, Arthur Bender, 
was downright lucky. Thrown clear of the wreckage, he was 
not even hospitalized. 

It was exactlyten-forty on that Sunday morning of December 
13, 1925. They had had a call that acoal oil stove was smok- 
ing in the home ofacoloredfamily at number 930 West Sixth 
Street. Why they had not gone straight west along Fourth 
Street from thefire stationis notclear. Insteadthey had swung 
up to the business district and then down the steep grade of 
Fifth toward the Monon tracks. 

Approaching these their vision to the right was obscured by 
brick buildings at the northeast corner of Morton. And the 
roar of their owntruckdrowned outthe noise of the approach- 
ing fast freight. 

Suddenly the driver saw the crossing watchman frantically 
waving them to stop. What was coming down the track or how 
far off it was, driver Trisler had no way of knowing. But at the 
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rate he was moving and the nearness of danger, his had to 
be a split second decision. 

There were three choices: To swing down the Monon plat- 
form to the left? No! There were too many people on that 
platform and he must not risk their lives. To try to make the 
sharp turn up Morton to the right? Impossible at such speed. 

There was only one alternate and Trisler took it. Down 
went his foot on the accelerator! But the truck was long and 
only a jet breaking the sound barrier could have made it. 

Not since then has a fire crew, answering a call, roared 
down that steep Fifth Street incline westward from the public 
square! 


She Gave Her All 


Her purpose was clear - she was tryingto save a life. But 
none know just what she did for none followed her into that 
front room at 1309 North Dunn Street. From ithad just come 
a terrific explosion at six o’clock on the morning of April 6, 


1939. 


She was twenty-three year old Mildred Arnold Bolting- 
house and marriedtoone of thesonsofthelong time grocery- 
man by thatname. They hadasmallbaby. Mildred knew there 
was a wood burning stove in thatfrontroom and near it was a 
cot on which sixteen year old Robert Hacker usually slept. 


The explosion awoke her husband and herself in their ad- 
joining bedroom to Robert's. A rear room near the kitchen 
housed two beds and four children, ranging in age from ten 
to fourteen. The one girl was eleven. Their mothers were 
named Hacker and both women were employed at the Gra- 
ham Hotel where they had a sleeping room. 


Mildred and her husband - a W.P.A. worker - had been 
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living in rooms at 415 South Washington Street, but since 
Sunday, four days before, they had been staying at the north 
Dunn address, looking after the five Hacker youngsters. Robert 
the oldest, was a scout leader in the University school. 


Firemen later wondered that his scout training had not 
warned him of danger instarting fires with kerosene. Trying to 
reconstruct what had happened and contemplating the remains 
of a five gallon metal can, blown into grotesque shape, some 
thought accumulated gas in the can might have let go, even 
before a drop of oil had reached unseen embers. 

Mildred could not have been long in the room until she 
staggered out, screaming in pain withdress afire. Her husband 
related he threw a blanket about her. The sequence of what 
happened after that is not quite clear. It appears she ran to 
the back and found her other charges had already escaped 
through a window broken open by the older boys. They had 
first tugged in vain at a stuck kitchen door. 

One of the boys said he noticedherdress still had a little 
of fire as she ran back and returned with her baby. This she 
handed through the window to a waiting child. The older boy 
had hurried around the house and when the smoke had partly 
cleared from the front room, he enteredand dragged the body 
of his cousin out and onto the porch. 

There the firemen found it. Seared completely from head 
to foot, and with clothing burned away, it was hoped the lad 
had died instantly. The Mildred who wanted to save others, 
died inthe hospital three mornings later of third degree burns. 


Beno 


No attraction at any Monroe County fair ever created 
more interest than did a man who called himself ‘‘Beno”’. 


———— 
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Memory of him revived when a dispatch from Terre Haute 
appeared October 22, 1922. It told of an accident to a 
certain colored man of that city. 


The unfortunate chap had been supporting with his head 
a hen house roof while his negro companion nailed down 
boards and roof paper. When he failed to return indoors, 
his wife looked in the hen house. Thinking he had hung him- 
self, she rushed to get a knife, only to discover his head 
was nailed to the ceiling! Apparently, according to the news 
item, he had been standing on tiptoe. 

But had it been Beno, he mightnothave died. This freak’s 
first appearance in Bloomington was on the occasion of the 
1898 fair. Born in Florida twenty-five years before, he had 
been at twenty, a star attraction at the 1893 Chicago World's 
Fair. He claimed to have lostallsense of pain and taste after 
he ran a snag into his head while diving. 

Beno was examined on Tuesday, September 27th by a 
committee of Bloomington physicians. These included L. T. 
Lowder, W. L. Whitted and J. F. Potts. The first named re- 
ported Beno had a left 120 pulse rate but a normal right 
one. (There are medical reports of a few who could change 
pulse rate at will.) 


To demonstrate he suffered no pain, Beno ran a white, 
hot needle across his tongue without flinching. Thenhe downed 
a presumably lethal mixture of belladonna, strychnine and 
Paris Green. He smoked a pipe as the doctors waited for 
something to happen. Not even a stomach-ache, he said. 

Later he drove an awl one half inch into his skull. Then 
with a kerchief he fastened the awl to a chair and lifted it 
from the floor. Dr. Whitted, remembered to have been large 
and husky looking, pulled out the awl. OnThursday afternoon 
a tremendous crowd thronged the Fair Grounds west of the 
city. After having been buried alive several hours in a pine 
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box, Beno was taken up, apparently in better condition than 
some of the two hundred spectators who fell when a nearby 
stand collapsed. 


The tiredest person on the grounds may have been the 
man, who with coat, had seemed to fan air down a pipe into 
the grave. But it was Beno’s awl trick and not being buried 
alive, that eventually got him into real trouble. 

, He was exhibiting at Evansville atthe time. On November 
nineth of the year following his appearance in Bloomington, 
three awls had beendriven into his skull. Usually twisting them 
around a little would permit their being pulled out. But all 
three broke off in the process and, according to dispatches 
from Evansville, it was necessary to take Beno to St. Louis 
for their attempted removal. 

From then on a search of records-including Washington 
archives-is Beno barren! 


Hinkle Freezes to Death 


Although 1899 had no day to compare in frigidity with 
Indiana's famed forty below New Year of 1864, its February 
was long recalled as an exceedingly cold one. The freezing to 
death in the open of a former popular sheriff and auditor im- 
pressed the month on minds of many. 


The victim was forty-eight year old Marion Hinkle, father of 
twelve children, seven of whom survived at the time. It was 
“way below’ when Mr. Hinkle walked out of his east side of 
the square meat market about four o’clockonthe afternoon of 
Wednesday, February 8, 1899. His wife had been a Headley 


and the country home lay about three miles away to the north- 
east. 
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Because he had a sort of s!eeping room over the market 
which he used off and on, it was quite sometime before Mr. 
Hinkle was missed. In fact when the Morning World went to 
press at one A.M. on Friday, oldfiles of that paper reveal no 
mention of his disappearance. But big headlines did stress the 
government thermometer at Maple’s West Side Drug Store 
had read 19 degrees below early Thursday night. 

“Although there has been much suffering’, the paper 
stated, ‘there have been no deaths’’. But unknown then the 
hard frozen body of Mr. Hinkle in a sitting position was right 
then awaiting discovery by searchers. Just forty-nine hours 
after he had left his meat market, a son found the father. 


Scratches on Hinkle’s hands seemed to indicate he had 
sought in vain to push his way in darkness through a dense 
hedge fence. Apparently he had missed the opening which 
those cutting across fields always used. 

Finally, exhausted and cold, Marion Hinkle had slumped 
down to a rest and a sleep from which there was to be no 
awakening. 


A Hum Meant Something Was Wrong 


Just a little north of Harrodsburg five boys of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Jeffers were searching for the family cow, which 
had wandered afar. It was just before seven, that morning 
of September 12, 1933. The school bus was almost due and 
the boys did not want to miss it. 

But they felt they just had to find that cow and find her 
quickly. Suddenly an idea struck James who was almost fif- 
teen. Why not climb to the top of the nearby tower, which 
carried high tension electric wire. Surely from up there he 
could see and maybe hear her bell. 
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So up he went, followed by twelve year old Homer and 
Hansford who was only ten. When James reached the top he 
must have thrown an arm around a cross bar. Instantly 
thirty-three thousand volts traversed his body, shooting down- 
ward through steel to the earth. 

Below him a hand of Homer was burnedto a crisp and he 
fell the thirty feet he hadclimbed. Thetenyear old was more 
fortunate. Though with flaming shirthe fell twenty feet, setting 
fire to the grass below, he was able to smother the blazing 
garment. And the two youngest ran for help. 

Meanwhile a hum in the lines was telling for miles some- 
thing was wrong. And at a neighboring farm, awasher in use 
was suddenly without current. Hansford in time recovered 
from his burns but Homer died within hours at the Blooming- 
ton hospital, following even in death as he had in life, the 
James who had climbed the highest. 

A whole series of previous misfortunes which had seemed 
to plague the family in recent months, must have seemed as - 
nothing now to the benumbed parents as they watched the 
double internment in Harrodsburg Cemetery. 


Sixteen Burn to Death 


Few more horrible, one vehicle wrecks ever occurred in 
the middle west than that which happened in the very early 
hours of August 10, 1949. The site was a few miles north of 
Bloomington, on state road forty-seven. 

A modern Greyhound coach, gliding along in the moon- 
light, crashed into an abutment and turned over. Almost in- 
stantly flames seemed to burst up from the floor and in less 
than five minutes, fifteen of the passengers trappedinside, had 
been cremated. 
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Twelve did escape with more or less serious injuries. 
Another, dying in the Bloomington Hospital later, raised the 
total deaths to sixteen. 


In many cases positive identification of remains was un- 
certain, causing difficulty when relatives sought to establish 
rights to compensation from carrier or to file proof of death 
with insurance companies. 


They Searched for Martha 


“The Showers Factory big whistle will sound onelong blast 
followed by ashort one, assoonasshe has been found.” Such 
was the terse announcement of the Bloomington Chamber of 
Commerce on February 2, 1923. 

That organization was directing a search the like of which 
the city had never before known. Missing wasa popular young 
woman whose father was a bankcashierand whose sister was 
the wife of a local physician. Martha herself was a nurse. 

Nobody called her that but the biblical meaning of the 
name fitted her well. This writer’s earliest recollection of 
Martha goes back to the time when she, accompanied by 
another little girl, had come to our house to visit an older 
sister of mine, their teacher. We livedthena block west of the 
high school campus, on First Street. 

The children seemed loath to leave and had stayed until 
past sundown. None had called for them sol, at ten years, 
was nominated to be their mighty protector through a fast 
darkening campus. | recall Martha was timid then and | think 
remained so. 


When she took her nurses’ training, some wondered if she 
was not too conscientious in her studies for her own good. At 
any rate the strain began to tell andon occasion she seemed 
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"Indiana University Scene - an edge of Main Library housing more than 
a million books and only one of fourteen libraries on the Bloomington 
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campus. Left to right is seen Student Building (now undergraduate library) 


with Union Building Tower and Maxwell Hall at extreme right. 
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depressed. From Bloomington she went to the Methodist and 
City Hospitals in Indianapolis for observation and treatment 
by a specialist. She returned homeimproved but shortly after- 
wards grew discouraged again. 


Medical advice had been to take walks in open air and 
Martha sought to follow instructions. Two days after she re- 
turned from one such with clay on her shoes, she decided to 
step out again before her evening meal. She mentioned to her 
mother she would stop by at her sister's home on East Kirk- 
wood. 


It was a Thursday, the first of February, and her mother 
later recalled it had been justtwenty minutes until five o’clock 
when Martha had gone out thefrontdoor.She never reached 
her sister's home and unable to locate their daughter else- 
where, the parents became alarmed. By six the police had 
been notified. Officers in cars scurriedabouttownto no avail. 


Before mid-night blood hounds had been brought up from 
Bedford to her South College Avenuehome. But the traffic in 
front had been heavy andthe dogs failedto pick up the scent. 

By nine the next morning the Chamber of Commerce had 
taken over. Secretary Murphy had already divided the city into 
districts and was appointing a Captain for Search over each. 
By noon it was reported every square foot of the city not 
under roof had been inspected. Just before that a first lead 
was phoned in by a Mrs. William Buzzaird. 

She said she knew Martha well and wasalmost positive she 
had seen her walking out the White Hall pike at about six 
o'clock the evening before. And a ‘‘Horse and Cow” doctor 
remembered he had noticed a womansimilarly attiredas had 
been Martha walking out the Ellettsvile pike. Immediately the 
search concentrated westward. 

Early Friday afternoon hundreds upon hundreds of Univer- 
sity men and High School boys joined in the search at Presi- 
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dent Bryan’s request. On Saturday their numbers had swollen 
to upwards of two thousand. Small bodies of water had been 
dragged Friday afternoon and that night by flashlight, lake 
bottoms were probed from boats. 

Since it was possible she might have stumbled into a 
quarry hole in darkness, arrangements were made to blast fif- 
teen of the nearestones. Twolndianapolis detectives had been 
brought down to aid, her pictures had appeared in Friday's 
city papers and radio stations were broadcasting her des- 
cription. Hundreds of hand bills were struckoffand distributed 
describing a young woman who looked twenty-five and wore 
a blue serge dress with red beaded collar. Mention was made 
her brown coat had grey fur trimming. 

Many hoped her father’s offer of five hundred dollars re- 
ward would stimulate every farmer inthe county to investigate 
each rod of his land, however inaccessible. Saturday night the 
thermometer dropped to zero! 

Then the climax came. 

At nine thirty Sunday morning a farmer named Melvin 
Reeves, who lived about eight miles to the west near the 
Garrison Chapel, saw Martha lying ina fence corner which 
bordered a last year’s corn field. Her coat was still about her. 
But her hat and shoes wereacross the fence over which tracks 
indicated she had climbed. 

Reeves ran the two hundred yards to his house for bed 
clothing in which to wrap the girlandhis wife phoned for help. 
But Martha was beyondsuch. Asearcher heldher body as her 
own brother drove the car backto town. At ten o'clock the big 
whistle was telling the county the search was over. 


Reeves was reluctant to accept the reward. Finally he did 
so to turn it over to the Garrison Chapel, of which he was 
Sunday School superintendent. 
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EXCITING NIGHTS 


Bloomington’s Biggest Blaze 


Above the noise of a mighty engine and afar into the 
night, could be heard the warning wail of the siren. 

The big fire pumper from Martinsville was sweeping south- 
ward under the railroad trestle which spanned North Walnut 
Street in Bloomington. 

Onward and upward it roared as though bent on taking 
the steep ascent in high. 

Just ahead now was the courthouse square andthe raging 
conflagration it was coming to battle! 

A phone call but fifty minutes before hadtold the Artesian 
City mayor that Bloomington needed help and needed it 
quickly. So with six men holding on, Assistant Chief Cramer 
had been burning brakes on curves and then rushing ever 
onward through darkness toward the University town. 

Reaching the business district, he swung the pumper around 
the square to tap a cistern opposite the Wicks Company on 
the north side. 

A parked car was nudged violently but no time could be 
wasted on regrets. For a long line of hose was being strung 
out to reach the Bradfute Building andthe Bowles Drug at the 
Square’s southwest corner. 


Then a crisp order and the battle had been joined! 


Ten minutes later, Bedford's fire pumper crew was tapping 
the cistern in front of the Daily Telephone office. They had 
made the thirty mile run in forty-five minutes. It was now 
eight-thirty, this Monday night of March 24, 1924. 
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Exactly three hours before, Editor B. W. Bradfute, watching 
the last paper roll off his basement press, saw something that 
chilled his heart: Smoke was curling into the room from around 
the wooden door which connected with the basement beneath 
the Shaefer Grocery, just to the north. 


Wendell Willkie visits Bloomington, city of his college days. Left to right: 
George W. Henley, Mel Currie, Mr. Willkie, Publisher Blaine Bradfute, 
Norman Neeley and Guy Baker. Date May 1939. 

At that very moment Mr. Shaefer was startingto phone the 
department for smoke was justthen beginning tobe noticeable 
in his store. From the engine house less than two blocks away, 
a fire truck came on the double. 


But ten days later State Fire Marshall Miller was to raise 
the question and the city council to debate it: ‘Why did the 
fire get out of control when there wasno fanning wind?” And 
the Telephone was to grow bitter in editorialcriticism, charging 
better inspections might have been preventative. If once 
started, held the paper, better generalship would have put 
brakes on the fire’s spread. And better generalship would not 
have wasted the most precious moments of all by failure to 
connect hose immediately. 


Firemen admitted they hadgone into the grocery with only 
extinguishers. But, they added, there had been occasions when 
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hose had been strung out unnecessarily and, in this instance 
the phone call had not indicated urgency. When they did 
realize the error, it tooktime to runwith hose around the half 
block long drugstore building to gain basement entrance from 
Gentry Avenue. But the bravery of the firemen was never 
questioned. 

When at length a heavy boom was heard coming from be- 
low the grocery, a mass of flames apparently exploded into 
the newspaper basement. Instantly searing hot air rushed up 
an elevator shaft, igniting the third floor. Lateritseemed con- 
clusive that inflammable oils and paints belonging tothe drug- 
place had been stored in the grocery basement. For quite a 
while the pharmacy itself was immune until flames worked up 
from a poolroom below. Thenfiremen smashed open the drug- 
store entrance and a torrent of water knocked bottles from 
shelves. 


Suddenly all of Bloomington east of College Avenue and 
north of Kirkwood was thrown into darkness. High tension wires 
had burned out, making necessary shutting off current. When 
lights went out in frat houses and dormatories, students by 
hundreds rushed downtown. 


In time the crowds approached twelve thousand in number. 
Lines of R.O.T.C. and National Guardsmen formed to keep 
spectators from danger. A ten year old boy was reported to 
have fallen unhurt from the roof of the First National Bank, 
upon which quite a number watched thefire. Estimates of loss 
ran as high as four hundred thousand dollars. Perhaps it was 
less. Above the grocery and drugstore had been a lot of of- 
fices, including those of two doctors and sixlawyers. A whole- 
sale tobacco listed its loss as twenty thousand dollars. A 
number of small shops and offices were burned, as was the 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. The grocery and drug- 
store both claimed heavy loss. 
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Henry Gentry’s corner had housed drugs since the Faris 
Brothers had in 1889 moved into it their stock from the middle 
of the west side of square. At the time of the fire, its appear- 
ance was not bad for he had faced its old bricks with shiny 
new glazed ones. The circus man came up from Florida to 
sell its gutted remains and the ground on which such stood 
to the Citizens Bank. The Bradfute loss was ‘much under in- 
sured, but they rebuilt. 


Her Greatest Thrill 


They said later it was Bloomington’s greatest thrill. Perhaps 
it was. For several nights an unrevealed number of deputy 
police had been patrolling alleys and streets, while hundreds 
of armed citizens lurked in back yard shadows to guard their 
homes. 


An elusive firebug was on the prowl. His age was un- 
certain; his sanity questioned. Even shotgun blasts had failed 
to slow or discourage him. 


Finally nights grew to be nights of terror for fifteen thou- 
sand residents of Bloomington that February of 1922. In just 
three hours of one evening he had kindled nine separate 
fires, eluding hundreds of watchers as he did so. 

When the Kirby barn in the 400 block of East Third was 
ignited, small attention was given and when a few evenings 
later, a shed behind 421 East Fourth and a barn on East 
Sixth Street caught fire, there still was no general alarm. 


But the next evening - Sunday - two half burned and oil 
soaked lap robes were found near a blazingshed behind 321 
South Walnut. Then there could no longer be question of 
origin. It was hardly more than an hour later that a note was 
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discovered on the porch of the C. P. Gatts home, 709 South 
Walnut, reading: ‘‘We got your garage and car. Next time 
we'll get you.’ Firemen had just used chemicals to put out 
the sixty-two year old blacksmith’s burning garage. 

Two nights later a couple of guards were inside the Gatts 
home when asmall buildingin the yard flared up. Rushing out 
side the two men were just in time to spot a flying figure in 
the darkness. Three shotgun blasts failed to stop it. The next 
day another note was discovered. Itread: ‘'Stillafter you. Go- 
ing to get you’! Then on Thursday a third note gave Gatts 
twenty-four hours to leave town. The harrassed man stored his 
furniture but did not leave. He said he hadno known enemy. 


Trying an old device, one of Chief Fred Campbell’s men 
was quoted by newspapers as expecting a new end of town 
would next be struck. Then the South Walnut Street surveilance 
was tripled. But the trap did not spring! And the following 
day - Friday - was one of utmost tension and expectancy. 

All possible preparations were made to combat what was 
feared might develope into a disastrous conflagration. Men 
from the state fire marshall’s office had come to Bloomington 
and all of the day police were held for duty that night. Even 
old horse drawn equipment had been brought to the fire sta- 
tion. Steeds stood hitched up, ready to gallop. Warnings had 
been issued, “Don’t run if called on to halt. A mistake may 
cost a life tonight!’ 


Twilight had hardly come when word was phoned a hay- 
stack was burning along South Henderson Street. Fearing a 
decoy the firemenignoredthe calland waited.Soon they were 
told they were needed on South Rogersandleft with shrieking 
siren. The town knew it had started again. 

Chemicals proved sufficient but not at the Carl Breeden 
home, 432 South College, which was next hit. It took a lot of 
water for this one and the job was just done when back to 
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Rogers Street they roared. After that itwas next South Walnut 
for, fox like, he had doubled a second time on his trail. 

Here he left his calling card ata grocery before igniting 
once more. Then he was off in the darkness while scores of 
human blood hounds bayed in pursuit. He had two narrow 
escapes. Once he was sighted by a pistolarmed woman, who 
thinking it was her husband slipping into their own back yard, 
held her fire. When an out building flared, she realized her 
mistake. 


He was next sighted half way across the town in an alley 
near East Seventh. But he quickly out distanced the watcher 
who pursued him. Not long afterwards a shed behind the 
flats at 312 North Walnut was seen burning and later an 
attempt at starting a fire behind the hotel at Sixth and College 
was discovered. There were no more alarms after ten P.M. 
Perhaps three hours of running had made him tired. But in 
any event it had been a night of terror for Bloomington and 
many feared to sleep. 

All day Saturday the town was keyed to an excited pitch. 
Insurance men said later they had never sold as many fire 
policies in any one day and hardware stores still continued 
to report runs on weapons. As darkness approached citizens 
went outside their homes to guard and to listen. There were 
three alarms before eight o'clock. 

Then the climax came. 

While running away from a blaze near the bottling works 
on South Washington Street, the firebug was grabbed sudden- 
ly. In his overcoat was abottle of coal oil, wrapped in a black 
sock. He was unarmed; he offered no resistance. He said his 
name was Davis and that he was thirteen years old. 


His father was a widower and until a month before, had 
been a policeman. A sister was fifteen. He claimed his only 
inspiration had been paperbacked thrillers and a desire to 
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get even with one of the Gatts girls who was in his room at 
school and whom, he said, had teased him. He did not know 
her father, even by sight! 


Sent to the reform school, he was released in about 
eighteen months. He had been living in Detroit for several 
years when he died at almostfifty, never having gotten again 
into serious trouble. 


Three Windows; Three Deaths 


A third of a block up the east side of the square from 
Kirkwood avenue used to be located the Family Shoe Store. 
Early on the morning of Friday, January 10, 1924 someone 
looking out a side window of a nearby hotel, noticed smoke 
coming from the rear of the store. It was then exactly one 
thirty o'clock. In the ensuing four hours, both the shoe place 
and the adjoining Grand Leader Ladies Wear were pretty 
well gutted by flames. 


To the south, the Logan Combs Men's Store - in the same 
site long occupied by Frank J. Dietz and before that by the 
Axtell Brothers - was much water and smoke damaged as was 
the Wiles Drug, then even farther south. The narrow building 
housing both the ladies wear andshoe businesses, was owned 
by Mrs. L. J. Buckley, mother of a then Texas lawyer, Roy 
Buckley. He had won renown asaschoolathlete in days when 
she was demonstrating real business acumen. 


Mrs. Buckley bought the site just before the Spanish War 
for four thousand dollars and to it had moved her millinery 
store from the south side of the square. From the entrance a 
caged parrot saluted for years passers-by. Finally the widow 
disposed of her stock, rented to other business owners and 
bestowed her affection mostly on four dogs. 
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With the pets she lived atopthe onestory shoe building in 
a three room shack. She had constructed this herself, largely 
of scrap lumber. To it her only access was a narrow, very 
steep stairway which led up from a back alley. Firemen had 
warned Mrs. Buckley she lived dangerously. 


None in the small crowd watching that night was certain 
of her whereabouts. It was suggested she mighthave escaped 
out to the alley, in unpresentable attire. She was known to 
have some sisters, including Mrs. John Campbell at Sixth and 
Grant Streets. Her husband, James Buckley, a railroad switch- 
man had died May 27, 1912 from injuries suffered two weeks 
before, in a Chicago freight yard. 

Any hope she might have escaped was dispelled when 
firemen, groping their way throughsmoke along the flat metal 
roof, found no exit open. It seemed unlikely one fleeing from 
fire would take time to close doors or windows behind, so 
a spotlight and masks were sent for. Inside the smoked filled 
hermitage, right underneath a window, they found Mrs. 
Buckley, partly dressed. On the floor beside her were the 
bodies of two of her dogs, on the bed were those of two 
others. Flames had touched neither the woman nor the ani- 
mals, but Doctors Frank Holland and Rodney Smith who had 
been summoned, were unable to restore life to Mrs. Buckley. 

Some other widows have notbeenso fortunate in escaping 
the pain of flame. One of these was Mrs. Mary Rogers, elderly 
mother of Lon and N. B. Rogers as well as grandmother to 
several later prominent Bloomington men. These included 
Jack, Leon, Marion and Donald Rogers. 

Back on Friday, April 19, 1895 she was making lye soap 
in the yard behind her homeat315East 4th. The process was 
more drawn out than complicated: The ashes from wood burn- 
ing stoves were hoarded in wooden barrels and, usually in the 
spring, the housekeeper poured water on carefully kept dry 
ashes. When this had drained through, it was placed in an 
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iron kettle to be boiled down with a fat. The resulting*soap 
many regarded as far superior to any store bought. 

Aiding Mrs. Rogers was a granddaughter, Mrs. Lela Curry, 
mother of the late Ralph Curry. Whenthe noon meal was over 
the older woman returned to the back yard to stir the kettle. 
Suddenly there was a scream and rushing out, the then 
recently widowed granddaughter saw the old lady was afire. 

Seizing a spread from a clothesline, Mrs. Curry flung it 
about the blazing figure and with bare hands sought to beat 
out the flames. But the seventy-four year old woman was 
burned from hips to neck and died in awful agony at ten 
o'clock that night. In time Mrs. Curry’s hands healed. 

Years later a similar tragedy shocked the College Town. 
An eighty-two year old attorney and charity enthusiast was a- 
lone in her home atFourthand Rogers. While preparing mush 
for her evening meal, the apron she wore caught fire as she 
lifted a pan of water from a gas burner. That too was a 
Friday, April 12, 1940. A neighbor rushed across the street 
when he heard her screams. She was sitting in a porch 
swing beating at the flames with her hands. Around her he 
threw a blanket which smothered the fire. Borne to the hos- 
pital, this lawyer mother of a lawyer son succumbed in forty 
hours. 
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“Trot Out The Money” 


The man wore a khaki shirt, anoldhat and a pair of dirty 
work trousers. When he approached a window of the Bloom- 
ington National Bank that noon of July 21, 1933, bookkeeper 
Robert Huncilman thought he was going to ask for a “hand 
out’. 


Well, he did. But not the kind the bookkeeper was expect- 
ing in depression times. ‘Trot out the money,’ he said, 
pointing a rusty looking thirty-two through the cage window. 
Huncilman threw up his hands, then on second thought 
dropped to the floor, kicking as he didso the alarm release. 
The big bell over the bankentrance responded with a clanging 
which could not be shut off. 


Across the street, Cashier Frank Southern in the Monroe 
County Bank pressed his own alarm which sounded in the 
police headquarters. It was an era of holdups and Mr. South- 
ern was playing it safe. President Wm. B. Adams was just 
entering his bank, in timefortherobber to turn the revolver 
on him. Scooping up the roll ofinsured currency handed him, 
the bandit wheeled and ran out the front door. 

Loafers in front of the adjoining poolroom to the west, 
ducked for cover as the man ran the other way toward Wash- 
ington Street. Near the Baptist Church he entered a parked 
Ford car, blue in color and, unaccompanied, sped south to 
First and then on east toward the Covenenter cemetery. He 
was pursued by two cars in which were four laymen, one a 
young lawyer. Before the cemetery was reached they got close 
enough to decide he had a cardboard license plate. Their 
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quarry was zooming and the pursuers, unarmed and loving 
life, turned back toward town. 

But soon a police car was hotonthe trail. The officers had 
eyes for a khaki shirt and an old dark hat. Later it developed 
they had come on him right after he had changed his shirt 
and put on a light colored headpiece. None in the car sus- 
picioned him. 

But as he hurried from the bank, he had passed an Indiana 
University instructor in physiology. This thirty-four year old 
Elber A. Teter was standinginfrontofthe Smith Electric store, 
just east of the bank. Tohimtheclothingdid not matter; it was 
the face he was photographing in his mind. 

Going on to his home at 620 South Fess, Teter ate his 
lunch and while doing so he decided he would drive to Bed- 
ford on the chance he might discover the man there. Like the 
foursome who had given up, he too was unarmed. After a 
short time in the Stone City he spotted the man whom he 
sought and followed him about until he saw him enter a 
barber shop. Teter followed. 

The chap was having his straggly mustache shaved off and 
Teter paid an idle barber for a haircut in advance. Then he 
mounted a vacant chair. When the cutting was about half com- 
pleted the robber left and at once the professor followed him. 
Sure now in his own mind that this was the man, he was de- 
termined not to lose sight until he couldcontact an officer. But 
he did and it was quitea while before he again picked up the 
trail. 


As a precaution he had jotted down the license and 
registration number before he had gone intothe barber shop. 
Nine miles northwest of Bedford the fellow stopped for gas 
and Teter hurried to the nearest house to phone. But before 
the call could be put through, hesawthe robber was about to 
leave, so he hurried back toward his own car. By now the 
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man sensed he was being followed, and thinking Teter was a 
private detective waiting to be approached, he did just that. 
But Teter made it plain he was not seeking a part of the loot. 


The chap claimed he was twenty-six years oldand needed 
the money desperately to save his father’s farm from mortgage 
foreclosure. This, he said, lay five miles southwest of Bloom- 
field. After a little effort, Teter succeeded in persuading him 
the right course would be to return the money to Mr. Adams. 
He had spent only two dollars of the five hundred-seventy- 
four dollars he had taken. 


In his car was foundahoseforsiphoning gasoline and two 
five gallon cans. From Green County came word he was being 
sought for writing fraudulent checks totaling almost one- 
hundred dollars. It was just ninety-six hours after he had 
entered the bank that he stood before Judge Donald Rogers 
with a plea of guilty to bank robbery. He was given the 
minimum sentence allowed by law at the time, ten years. 


Did his capture persuade Elber Teter hisownfuture lay in 
the law enforcing field? Evidently not. For deciding to become 
a physician, just nine years laterin]942he received his M.D. 
degree and went to Portland, Oregon to practice. His death 
occurred there April 1, 1954. 


Southerland Shoots 


There are still lots of people around Bloomington who knew 
Karl and Mae Sutherlandwell. Thetwowereclerkingin the G. 
W. Campbell Department Store when that blind merchant died 
of a heart attack in 1906. When Karl sought the democratic 
nomination for mayor in 1929 he owned a shoe store on 
North Walnut. He managed a Greencastle Theater before he 


died in 1952. 
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Mae never married. She outlived her brother and was 
secretary to more than one |. U. Law School dean. Neither 
led exciting lives but that of the father, John W. Sutherland 
had its dangerous moments. He had spent five years in the 
regular army when he returned to Monroe County in 1870. 
His reputation as an Indian fighter in Arizona had preceded 
him. Soon he was asked to take the job of town marshall. 


It did not phase Sutherland that he was alone when on 
the afternoon of March 10, 1873, he chanced on two big 
fellows named James exhibiting unmistakable signs of being 
intoxicated. The larger bore quite a reputation as a fighting 
man. Oftén he had been seen in company of ‘‘Crook’’ Mer- 
shon, described at length elsewhere in this volume. 


The marshall managed to maneuver them into the office 
of a Squire Cox, just west of the alley along the south side 
of the courthouse square. It was the larger brother who asked 
the squire if there had been charges filed against them. 

‘Not yet,’’ answered Cox, “but I'm making outthe papers 
right now.”’ 

“Then we'll be going,’’ said the big fellow and the two 
turned to leave. 


As Sutherland tried to get between themandthe door, he 
was shoved violently across the room and thenknocked down 
by the fist of the big husky. The marshall’s head was in the 
bottom of a wood box; his feet were dangling over its side. 

Big James had often threatened to “‘getthe marshall” and 
now he started a terrific face pommeling. ‘Pull him off! Pull : 
him off’! implored the officer of the crowd standing about. 
With the other brother so close by, none responded to the 
plea. 


Fearing for his life, the marshall managed to get out his 
gun and pulled the trigger. But the bullet glanced harmlessly 
from a rib. Jerking the gun higher Sutherland placed its 
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muzzle to the left temple of his assailant and fired a second 
time. Without a sound, said a paper of the day, the body of 
James rolled off the marshall and onto the floor. 

Those who had not retreated too far by then long re- 
membered Sutherland's gory face as he arose, besplattered 
by blood of both combatants. Sensing he might have to kill 
again should a friend of the dead man seek revenge, John 
Sutherland left Bloomington and remained away a long time. 

His place as marshall was taken by the very fat meat 
cutter, Billy Slocumb who lived to die at seventy-two on May 
12, 1912. Billy was the father of Eva, Carrie and Bert Slo- 
cumb. The first was long time a bookkeeper for the Breeden 
store, the second conducted an insurance business and the 
third traveled with a circus. 


“Irene, We'll Die Together” 


It would have to be something of a very unusual nature 
for a dispatch from a small Hoosier town to get on the front 
page of a New York City afternoon newspaper. This writer can 
recall seeing but one such from Bloomingtoninthe now almost 
long ago. By association the year and the month were easily 
recalled but it was necessary to look up details either not 
given then or partly forgotten. 


About two o'clock on the morning of September 19, 1913, 
night officer Hugh Hinkle heard a loud boom while he was 
seated in the old police headquarters, then a little south of 
the Harris Grand. His long legs tookhim quickly to the source 
of the explosion, two blocks to the westat the northeast corner 
of Morton and Seventh Streets. 

Out of the front door had just staggered a thirteen year 
old girl named Fannie. Her left leg bled badly. Standing 
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nearby was her mother, Irene. Withdrawn gun, Hinkle moved 
around to the back, seeking her estranged husband, a forty- 
nine year old stone carver. The man was not there but an 
empty whiskey bottle and a pair of shoes lay just outside a 
back door. 

Directed by the wife, Hinkle then flashed his light through 
a west window. A grewsome sight was revealed. Reconstructing 
events later, it was apparent the man crept shoeless into the 
kitchen. Here he had strapped dynamite about his body and 
legs after which he attached a fuse to one of the sticks of 
explosives. Then silently he had gone into the west room 
where his wife usually slept. 

Standing close to the iron bed, hedidnot recognize in the 
darkness it was his sixteen year old daughter, Maude, asleep 
upon it. Because a daughter-in-law happened to be ill that 
night, the mother was in another room, sitting up beside her. 
She had not heard her husband come in, but she did hear 
him speak out, ‘Irene, we're going to die together”’! 

When Hinkle went inside, he found Maude’s body intact 
but lacerated. Six year old Elizabeth was all but suffocated 
beneath things blown upon her. And part of her father had 
been blown through a window landing atop of a wood shed 
roof, twenty feet away. Girls from the Field Glove Factory 
where Maude had been employed for six months, acted as 
her casket bearers. 


Only a few weeks before the family had questioned the 
father’s sanity, but on the day a commission had examined 
him, the stone carver appeared rational. 


Death Watch Starts 


It was fortunate for a Bloomington coal truck driver that 
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thirty-six year old J. L. Torphy, stone executive, read in time 
the story beneath screaming headlines in the Daily Telephone 
of Wednesday, September 27, 1922. 

“Today a Riggan youth, eighteen, is the picture of health 
and strength. A week from today he willbe a corpse returned 
cold in death to the clay! In his Jackson Street home, sur- 
rounded by loved ones, he awaits the Angel of Death.” 

Below in kindred style, B. W. Bradfute related the youth 
had on the day before bought a bottle of bi-chloride of mer- 
cury tablets at the Vermyla east side of the square drug 
store. Not realizing what he purchased was intended only as 
an antiseptic wash, Riggan downed a tabletsoonafter leaving 
the store. It contained a little less than two grains. As his 
stomach in time began togive him much pain and distress, he 
returned to the drugstore. Clerk Williams urged him to see 
a physician at once. 


That Tuesday evening Dr. F. H. Austin administered an 
opiate to relieve increasing gastric pain. He told the family 
unless there had been an unusual amount of albumin in the 
youth's stomach and retained, complete kidney failure could 
be expected in five days. “So the Death Watch has started,” 
commented the Telephone. 

“When Torphy saw the story, it clickedinhis mind he had 
once read in the Chicago Tribune a doctor in that city had 
saved a life threatened in similar manner. But Torphy could 
not recall the doctor nor had any Bloomington medical man 
knowledge of the “cure”. 

Nevertheless without delay, the paper gotintouch by wire 
with the Tribune’s managing editor and the doctor was located. 
Then arrangements were made for the youth todepart on that 
evening’s midnight express. 

Shortly after seven the next morning, Riggan accompanied 
by a friend, was in the Columbus Memorial Hospital and Dr. 
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T. A. Carter had started his treatment. Editor Blaine Bradfute 
had agreed to underwrite himself all expense. Butwhen Torphy 
suggested he would like to make a contribution, the paper 
started a fund to which there were eighty-seven contributors 
from twenty-five cents up. 

Indianapolis and Chicago papers published the youth's 
picture and a sympathetic Bloomington followed with keen 
interest daily bulletins on his progress. After eight days, he 
was back home, apparently as good as new. Always grateful 
to those who had aided insavinghis life, Riggan died in 1958 
of a vascular anomaly and not from kidney failure. 


Had It Been An Hour Later 


They were jumping from second story windows along the 
one hundred block of East Fifth Street in Bloomington early 
on the afternoon of November 10, 1933. Well, at least a cou- 
ple of women jumped and one of these threw her baby boy 
out, before she herself dived from the second story of the 
Indiana Theater building. 


Great billows of black smoke were making escape by stair- 
way impossible. So Mrs. Lillian Hollister ran to a window, 
threw it up and called loudly for help. A crowd of men 
gathered below, bunched together and held out their arms to 
break her fall. A moment later the wife of the machine oper- 
ator, Harold Alexander, tossed her little sonthrougha window 
into the arms of Glen Henderson, astone cutter. Seconds later, 
the mother herself leaped to safety. 


The fire had started somewhere at the back of the theater 
shortly after one o'clock. Neither its origin or exact spot was 
ever established. Because five other unexplained blazes 
sprang up that week, firemen suspicioned a pyromaniac 
might have been responsible. 
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Certainly there was nothing lazy about the wind blowing 
east and north that afternoon. It was the kind that’s bent on 
getting elsewhere quickly and by it sparks andflaming brands 
were being high carried for more than a city block. Should 
the wind change direction, firemen envisioned both the Odd 
Fellows’ building andthe Allen one adjoining tothe west might 
be turned into infernos. 

Intense heat had broken every glass along the alley and 
flames did jump across to a second story barber shop. There 
was a time when a fire of small proportion was started in an 
adjoining attic and another time on the roof of the Odd 
Fellow structure. 

One fireman, Horace Robinson, was struck on the head 
by a falling beam and for a time was unconscious. He re- 
mained four days in a hospital. Perhaps the thrill of the 
afternoon occurred when gun shells stocked by a sporting 
goods store just west of the theater entrance began exploding. 
It sounded like gangster machine gun fire and there was a 
wild rush for cover. Fortunately, none was hit by flying lead. 
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SMILES IN THE NEWS 


Fragrance to Rout a Lion 


For many years the best known grocery firmof Blooming- 
ton was that of Collins and Karsel. Its last location was on 
the west side of College Avenue, a little south of Fifth Street. 

Beside me as | write this is the very stool upon which the 
pocket sized form of chunky Walter Collins used to perch as 
he figured cash discounts on invoices dated in 1880's. | 
detect no particular aroma clinging now to the stool. 

But there was a day when there must have been. It was 
Saturday, the 10th of February, 1883. In my mind’s eye | 
can see the then 50 year old Mr. Collins, looking up over 
his glasses and saying, ‘Jim, what in the world is that smell?” 

And | imagine a scowl came over the face of big Karsel - 
grandfather of Dr. Bill, Journalist Tom and Attorney Horace 
Karsell - as he rumbled out: “It’s coming up out of the base- 
ment. Some dad blamed skunk must have got in there. Hey, 
boy, you, run around to the back and open the cellar door. 
Then we'll all jump up and down and scare the critter out.” 

They jumped and jumped and then they got a lot of 
tobacco frying on the stove and a couple of sacks of coffee 
burning in a pan, Karsel used to tell. Finally about the time 
they decided they were all going to live through it, in from 
the back walked a tall Daniel Boone with a bundle of furs 
thrown over anarm. 

“Hi, there, everybody’! he called out. “| just came 
through to tell you | picked up the furs | left this morning 
in your basement. | canvassed several stores but everybody 
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acted as though they thought | had smallpox. Guess I'll 
just jog back Salt Creek way with ‘em.” 


But as he neared the door he turned back. ‘Oh, say”, 
be began again. ‘Maybe some of you here might want to 
buy one. This black and white feller’s real purty.’’ He held 
up a skunk skin, apparently very ‘green’. Ithad once covered 
a gland which could send a mountain lion into retreat. 

“Get the H. out of here’, thundered big Karsel. ‘I don't 
know what that thing is above your mustache, but it’s certain- 
ly not a nose. | don’t care if | did tell you last week you 
could put some furs in our basement, | didn’t mean that kind 
of fur!” 


Apparently surprised and hurt, the man walked out with- 
out a word. That afternoon, Karsel heard several other stores 
called on by the trapper, had also found it necessary to burn 
coffee and fry tobacco. 


It was a crisp October morning, and the landlord of the 
leading hotel in Ellettsville was standing ready for two over- 
night lodgers to pay their bill. Their horses, already saddled, 
were tied in front. 


Looking out the door at the steeds, one of the men ob- 
served, ‘John, I'm sure glad my horse doesn’t look skinny like 
yours.” 

To this the other retorted, ‘‘Minecanrunthe belly off your 
critter.’’ That started a hot argument. 

To settle it, each guestagreedtorace the other a hundred 
yards down the road and back to the hotel, if the landlord 
would stand in front to judge the winner. The inn keeper 
assented. 


The last he saw of men or horses they were going so fast 
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it looked as though they never would stop. Likely they have by 
this time though. The year was 1867 and as yet the bill has 
not been paid. 


A little northwest of Bloomington on July 17, 1939, an Arl- 
ington mother thought her seventeen year old son had care- 
lessly dropped his belt on the floor. She stooped and picked it 
up. But Mrs. Patrick could not have droppeda hot brick quicker. 

She ran for assistance. By the time a neighbor arrived 
there was no belt in sight. Finally they thought to look in the 
head of a sewing machine and found the belt. It measured 
fifty-eight inches long and was a nonpoisonous_ snake! 


Judge Clobbers Preacher 


During the presidential campaign of 1916, an itinerate 
preacher named Pearson was arrested in Bloomington ona 
traffic blocking charge. Ignoring police warnings, he had per- 
sisted in placing his soap box directly in front of the First 
National Bank. He said officers nine times in|Indianapolis had 
arrested him for no reason at all - except blocking traffic. 


Since Pearson was not represented by counsel, Attorney 
Roy Buckley, substituting as police judge for Mayor Harris, 
agreed to let the preacher speak ten minutes in his own be- 
half. After the judge had settled himself comfortably in the 
mayor's chair, he lit a cigar and Pearson started his defense 
speech. 


Hardly had Buckley time to take acouple of puffs, when the 
defendant jerked out the cigar and shouted: “It’s a disgrace 
for a judge to smoke while holding court!’’ 
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Likely Pearson had no idea that under the lean judge’s 
business suit were hard remains of cup winning muscles, still 
serviceable twelve years after Buckley had wontophonors as 
an all around athlete. Anyway, Roy wentfor the husky looking 
preacher like an Alabamian for a ‘Freedom Rider” in May! 
Police pulled them apart and Pearson was ordered to jail for 
thirty days on a contempt charge. 

Buckley relented after part of the sentence had been 
served and let Pearson out on probation. Thistime he did not 
carry his soap box when he returned ina day or two to the 
square. It happened a horse drawn dray was parked close to 
the sidewalknear the bank. So onto it he hopped, and at once 
started to harangue a crowd. 


Soon he was lambasting not only sin and the devil, but 
the entire police force, including Chief Hensley, who arrived 
in time to hear the denunciation of several Bloomington min- 
isters! Back to jail went the orator, to serve the remainder of 
his sentence. 


For many years before his death atninety plus on August 
29, 1955, John Nance had been a clerk and deliveryman for 
the Wiles Drug Company in Bloomington. Formerly he had 
lived at Harrodsburg in the south end of Monroe County. It 
was while he was postmaster of that small hamlet a stranger 
stuck his head in the door one spring day in 1913, yelling 
“Your house is on fire!”’ 


Without stopping to lock up the post office, Nance ran 
home only to find no fire there. Andwhen he got back to the 
post office he found no money in the till either. It took an act 
of congress to reimburse Nance for the eighty-one dollars he 
had had to make up. 
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When it was announced ex-president Theodore Roosevelt 
would make the commencement address atIndiana University 
in 1918, a colored shoe shiner, around thirty years old, told 
his life ambition was toshine the great man’s shoes. President 
Bryan was asked to arrange it and promised the negro he 
would. 


So you think the shiner was happy ever afterwards? Well, 
hardly. There was one little hitch. Rooseveltcame, and he did 
wear shoes and Bryan did keep his bargain. But too late for 
correction, the chap made a terrible discovery: He had for- 
gotten to bring with him to the campus his shoe shining 
equipment! 
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SECOND COFFEE BREAK VERSE 


NEW NURSERY RHYMES 


(Written after hearing ona WL W radio broadcast, an |. U. 
professor distinguish between poetry and verse, as poetry 
leaving much to the imagination and verse little.) 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Had a wife, he loved to beat her. 
One day while he slept in bed - 
It didn't dull the ax, they said! 


Simon Simple, Pieman’s son, 

With stolen wife made haste to run. 
Husband chased him, knife in hand - 
Do crimson cobblestones look grand? 


Ma Hubbard's puss had awful cough 
Because he bit his own tail off 

While chasing it! And thus began 

The breed that's known as “Isle of Man?’’* 


*Some veterinarians have observed no member of the feline tribe comes nearer to looking like 
a human being than a breed born on the Isle of Man. Such cats are born without tails, as are 
i most humans, say vets. 
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HERE'S HOW THEY WOW ‘EM NOW 


What ever the name of his frat or town, 
What ever his own cognomen, 

In grandma's day the nearest way 
To his heart was through his abdomen. 


But here is how they wow ‘em now, 
Though dark or light his locks: 
The modern girl can knit and purl, 

So makes him argyle socks! 


(Quoted in magazine section Indianapolis Sunday Star ‘‘Poet 
in a Yarn Shop” Sept. 13, 1959, and in Louisville Courier 
Journal, December 20, 1956.) 


POOR MAN 


“Look at him, Dad! That's Black-smith Jones, 
On crutches or |am a hag. 

Did the poor man break a couple of bones. 
Shoeing some farmer's nag?”’ 


“Daughter, your question’s kindly put, 
But no horse caught him unawares. 
The big ox simply hurt his foot, 
Kicking his wife down stairs!”’ 
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BED SHARING 


Two children named Biddle were sharing 
a bed, 

Which they wished could have been a 
bit wider. 

They were both under six, Little Mae and 
John Ed, 

But the boy wouldn't lie nice 


beside her. 


He'd pushed her away and she’d started 
to cry. 
Nurse called, “What's the matter, Mae 
| Biddle? 
| Won't he let you have half?’’ She screamed: 
“| could die! 
He’s wanting his half in the 


middle!”’ 


BEFORE PATROL CARS 


Unconscious he lay on the station floor, 
A prisoner just brought in. 

The sergeant stooped and looked him o’er 
But found no sign of gin. 


“He hasn't been shot,” the officer said. 
“Nor knifed for | see no blood. 

And he’s had no blow... Um-.. . I'd like to know 
Where the devil came all that mud. 
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‘| bet he’s been drugged. Sure looks it to me.” 
Said the flatfoot on the beat: 

“By Golly! You're dead right, Sergeant Lee. 
| drugged him a hundred feet!”’ 


FIRST RATE SERMON 


‘A first rate sermon you preached today,’’ 
The great man said as he paused a minute 

Ere leaving the church. ‘But, sir, may | say 
In a book | have every word of it's in it!”’ 


The pastor drawled in slow hard tone: 

“That could not be. What you say is chatter. 
All sermons | preach are entirely my own, 

The phrasing as well as the subject matter.’’ 


‘I'll send you the book,” the great man said. 

And a small boy brought it. ‘Twas easy to carry. 
The pastor opened his gift and read: 

“Mark Twain sends you this dictionary!”’ 


KNITTIN’ 


“| wouldn't,’ said Kitten, 

“Be all day sittin’ 

A workin’ with yarn. 

No off I'm flittin’ 
To mush-room huntin’. 
They're good,”’ she sighed. 
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She gathered and ate 
Then downed and died! 


Six sat at her wake 
And all were knittin’! 


Indianapolis Times, 
August 12, 1948 


Speaking of the fastest things on two feet, what about 
) gentian violet or India Ink, spilled when you'reshoeless and 
sockless? 


SADIE 


The sheriff's bell had jingled and he 
saw a little girl 

Standing waiting, just outside his 
office door. 

Said the sheriff, ‘Hello, Lady.’’ Said 
the child, “Just call me Sadie. 
Here's a gun my Pop’s not needing 

anymore! | 


“There'd been a handsome fellow sorta 
hanging ‘round our farm. 

Papa caught him winking at my 
Maw. 

He just meant to scare the stranger, 
didn't know he was a Ranger, 

A tough Texan who would beat him to 
the draw!” 
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NO HEART TO TELL HIM “NO” 


He'd trampled on his sister’s toys, and biffed her on the 


jaw .. . Then finished up by stomping on her toe .. . And 
when his Mam appeared he whined, ‘Aw, will you lick me, 
Ma?" . . . She didn’t have the heart to tell him, ‘‘No.” 


A mouse had strayed too near to where a waiting Tabby 
sat ... The cat in glee now cuffed it to and fro ... The mouse 
shrieked “You won't eat me, will you, Nice Big Mister Cat?” 
... Well, Tabby had no heart to tell him, ‘‘No.” 


Will wasn't half bad looking, rather tall and under thirty 
. . . Owned a country place, a yacht, town house and trim- 
ming . .. She’d been reared across the tracks where wash- 
ings hanging outgotdirty... How they met? You've guessed 
it - he first saw her swimming. 


The first time that he kissed her it just left her sort of 


reeling . . . All she said when breaking up the clinch was, 
“O Sir!” ... When he later said, “Let's marry,”’ she sure 
had that checkbook feeling . . . And she didn’t have the 


heart to tell him, “No, Sir!’ 


GOING ... STEADY 


Growing lovelier, growing tall, 
Now no flower on the wall. 

For Angora ‘round a ring, 
Means she owns a steady thing. 


— 
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Maybe clumsy, maybe shy, 

Hardly looks her in the eye. 

Growing pains may make him wince - 
Ah! But he’s her charming prince! 


Star Courier and Jordanus '62 


The author shown standing outside his place of business in 
a 1929 illustrated article in Indianapolis News. 
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COLLEGE CUTTIN’ UPS 


Students Sell Court House 


When the old Monroe County Courthouse was put up for 
sale on the morning of August 11, 1906 there was not even 
one bid. But that same afternoon, James Pike, father of |. U. 
football star and later banker, Roy Pike, did offer one hundred 
dollars and Sheriff Benton Hough knocked it off to him. Pike 
then knocked down the old courthouse to make room for a 
new one. 


On February 8, 1940, a couple of Delta Upsilon boys, one 
from Indianapolis and the other from Vinceenes, would have 
shown Mr. Hough how really to auction off a courthouse. By 
dint of energetic sales talk and holding passers-by like an : 
‘Ancient Mariner’, they got their bids up to ten thousand 
five hundred dollars. As added inducement they were throwing 
in the Soldier Monument and finally included the ground. 

Before the sale could be completed, word reached City 
Hall and officers took them in, charged with trying to sell 
what was not theirs. Both spent the entire night in jail, des- 
pite their plea it was only a ‘Hell Week’’ stunt, ordered by 
their fraternity. 


Jeff Chandler Heckling 


A score of years later to the same corner of the same 
courthouse yard, rode on their fire truck many republican 
members of the same fraternity. Along with hundreds of 
others they were bent on heckling an entourage of nationally 
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known celebrities. That Friday afternoon of Nov. 4, 1960, 
had been billed as a Kennedy rally in Bloomington. 

The hecklers got more than they bargained for. The late 
Big Jeff Chandler of movie fame, acting as chairman, finally 
asked any heckler to come to the platform and take him on. 
None did. He termed the hecklers a mob of likely flunkouts 
and both he and Starlet Angie Dickinson proved veritable Al 
Smiths in skill at repartee. 


Soon dozens of pro-Nixon signs were being twisted to 
democrat advantage. One read, ‘The White House is not for 
sale’, and prompted Angie to smile sweetly with, ‘‘We just 
want to clean it up, not sell the White House.” 

On the platform were Author James Michener, ball player 
Stan Musial, historian Arthur Schlesinger and others. In its 
next issue, the Bloomington Star-Courier, democrat, with Wall 
Street of Jay Gould in mind, labeled Nov. 4, 1960 as ‘Black 
Friday of |. U. Courtesy’! But note was taken it did not 
promise that democrats would always be more polite to 
republicans, nor did the paper mention the egg throwing at 
Wendell Willkie by F.D.R. partisans exactly twenty years be- 
fore in Chicago. (See front page illustration.) 


College Class Scraps 


For some years there was free entertainment on the I. U. 
campus to which many aknee panter lookedforward with glee. 
It was the annual Washington-Birthday-Scrap between Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. Only once to my knowledge did the 
always outnumbered second classmen win. This was in 1906. 
That afternoon almost seventeen hundred spectators saw 
happen what was supposed to be impossible. 


To a sturdy Maple tree somewhat west of Wylie Hall and 
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about six or seven feet from the ground, had been tacked an 
‘09 banner. Around the trunk massed twenty of the fattest 
freshies. As further protection to the banner, the twenty 
were encircled by a big rope to aid in holding position. 
Outside of them were allowed about one hundred fifty other 
warriors braced to bar the passage of a sophomore phalanx. 


The second year men had gathered out of sight behind 
Kirkwood Hall. Suddenly some bystanders broke out with a 
loud cheer as they spotted coming and coming fast the ‘08 
commandos. These were four abreast, with arms locked as 
they hit the enemy line. 


Released now was all the pent up fury that had been 
smoldering since early fall when both factions had seized 
lone opposition members to run zig-zag hair clips through 
locks often wavy ... Lines broke soon, wrestling it became - 
mean, ugly, vicious, without holds barred. No fake television 
stuff was this now. | remember one woman crying out: ‘Get 
off that boy! He’s one of my roomersand don’t you dare hurt 
him’! | looked and saw a little student underneath a big one, 
who was pounding his fist into the victim's face. 


There were just too many individual tussles going on. We 
town boys hadtoworkour ways rapidly around in order to be 
sure not to miss the best ones. In time some appeared ex- 
hausted. And that was when it happened. 


The 1908’ers had held back a reserve force, unseen and 
unsuspected by many. In those fresh shock troops were var- 
sity football regulars and spearheading them was Frank Wade 
of Switz City. They came on like a motor powered battering- 
ram, plowing into and through the twenty freshmen braced 
against the tree. 


Then upon the backs of two of his classmates jumped the 
mighty Wade. Up, up he reached totouch, to grab and then - 
haul down the ‘09 banner! 
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Eagleson Kidnapped 


Some years class officers would miss the fray. For occasion- 
ally one ortwo mightbe kidnappedacouple of days or so be- 
fore the scheduled big scrap. At least two farmers in Brown 
County could be trusted and paid to see the victims didn’t 
show up on the campus until the fight was over. 


There were no arrests. ‘‘Just fool students cuttin’ up”, folks 
said. But on November 24, 1922, a negro student was held 
overnight in a Spencer jail, which had nothing to do with 
class rivalry. 


That escapade resulted in serious charges being filed in 
the Monroe County Court against three white male students. 
A year later the trio was brought to trial, accused of conspir- 
ing to prevent a Vashon Eagleson from playing in the I. U. 
band, on the occasion of the football game with Purdue held 
that year at Lafayette. 


It was the time of the ascendency ofthe Ku Klux Klan. On 
the first day of 1923, three well known Bloomington men, in- 
cluding a forty-three year old physician, requested the Monroe 
County Commissioners give forty members of a “Horse Thief 
Detective Association’’ power to makearrests. Tothis proposal 
Attorney John O'Donnel - of Catholicfaith and later appointed 
judge - voiced caustic protest. The petition was temporarily 


denied. 


Nevertheless evidence of the Klan’s growing strength con- 
tinued to mount in southern Indiana and elsewhere. On the 
night of May 23, 1923 fully one hundredfifty white-robed and 
face hidden men followed on foot forty horsemen similarly 
attired, as they moved about the business districtin Blooming- 
ton. 


This writer was standing in front of the Allen Building on 
East Kirkwood as the procession passed. ‘That's Doc Moser 
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on that third horse’’, someone near mesaid.A dozen seconds 
later | laughed aloud. Dr. J. E.Moser was just emerging from 
the stairway behind us, grip in hand! 


Vashon Eagleson’s father was a popular Bloomington 
barber. None could recall a colored person had ever before 
asked for a place in the |. U. band. Some did remember 
it was an older brother of this Vashon, named Preston, who, 
in late November of 1894, had sued a Crawfordville hotel 
for five thousand dollars alleging hurt feeling for race dis- 
crimination. He was awarded fifty dollars. 

Vdshon’s case against the white boys was vigorously 
pushed by a third term prosecutor, Q. Austin East. (When 
“Q" sought the nomination for judge less than three years 
later, republican Kluxers remembered the Eagleson case along 
with Q.’s retaining a Catholic stenographer. Sothey beathim. 
But by 1944 he was elected judge and six years later re- 
elected without democrat opposition.) 

Attorney Robert G. Miller defended the white boys. In 
testimony it developed one of them had confided to Eagleson 
he long hankered to play a cornet. He said he did not feel 
qualified to decide if one offered for sale in Spencer was of 
a quality to warrant the price asked. Thecolored man offered 
to appraise. 


Arrangement was made to meet in front of Science Hall 
(now Lindley) at four-thirty, Friday, Nov. 24. The game was to 
be played the next day. A second white boy was to furnish 
his Ford Coupe for thetrip. As thetrio was about to leave the 
campus, a third white boy joined them “for the ride”. 


In due course after going over White River bridge, the 
four reached Spencer and one went into a drug store to in- 
quire how to contact the cornetist sought. Ina few moments 
he came back to the car with word to drive out the road 
toward Ellettsville. 


—————— Le 
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After recrossing the bridge and proceeding as directed, 
they again sought directions. Now they were told they must 
return to Spencer to find their man. But as they approached 
the bridge for a third time, they were intercepted by a 
stranger. He identified himself as an officer and said he had 
received a phone call from a Bloomington detective. 


He added he had been instructed toarresta young negro 
of Eagleson’s description who had last beenseen driving in the 
direction of Spencer withthree white menina Ford coupe. He 
proceeded to jail Halson Vashon, and warned the white youths 
if they did not desist from telling him Eagleson was not the 
man wanted, he would be forcedtolockthem up, charged with 
obstructing justice! 


They returned to Bloomington too scared they said to re- 
port the matter on their arrival. As for their erstwhile com- 
panion, he was kept all night inthe Owen County jail. His re- 
quest to communicate with Bloomington by phone was denied 
on the grounds the man of whom he asked, had no authority 
to grant such permission. 

About one o'clock Saturday afternoon he was released 
with the explanation the culprit sought had justbeen captured 
in Bedford. The colored man walked to Ellettsville where he 
caught a ride to Bloomington. By then the game at Lafayette 
was pretty well over. | 

The defense produced a man in court who confessed to 
having been the cornetist whom the quartette had sought. He 
testified he had actually had a cornet for sale at the time in 
question and later sold it. He added he had never seen any 
of the four boys before that day in court. 

The jury was out twenty-one hours. Onthe first ballot nine 
had voted for acquittal and three for conviction. Each succeed- 
ing ballot was the same despite arguments loud enough to be 
heard outside the jury room.| recall talkingto Samuel Mitchell 
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one of the jurymen right after the trial ended. This father of 
Smithville’s long time physician said to me, “I voted guilty 
but we had a lot of Kluxers onthat jury.’’ The next day it was 
published the three who had been for conviction were Mr. 
Mitchell, Marion Robinson and former mayor William Weaver. 

As for Eagleson, the disgraceful episode made him more 
determined to pursue his education. Notstopping withan A.B. 
degree in 1926, he caught up with an A.M. in 1931 and 
finally nabbed a Ph.D in 1939 under the guidance of famed 
physicist, Arthur L. Foley. 


Surely the most regrettable ‘‘cuttin’ up’"’ on thel. U. cam- 
pus occurred in February of 1927. It is said to have gnawed 
long at heartstrings of those whohad part.A youth was being 
initiated into a certain Greek letter fraternity. As portion of 
that initiation he was allegedly severely paddled and forced 
to catch rats with bare hands. 


These tests he passed with flying colors and likely no 
permanent injury would have resulted from such. But heavy 
doses of cathartics did something his abusers had not counted 
on. When after two weeks in the frat house it was seen he 
was growing weaker, he was taken to his Indianapolis home. 
His digestive track seemed to have suffered irreparable injury, 
and on May 2, after having gone down in weight from one 
hundred forty-eight to only seventy pounds, the youth died. 
His parents refused to file charges. ‘‘Bud’”’, they said ‘would 
not have wished us to”’. 


‘Count calories? | have enough to do counting my dolphins.”’ 


. 
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| Pictured is beautiful Auditorium on the Indiana University Campus and near 
is seen in bronze a creation of Robert Laurent portraying Birth of Venus. 
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SOME LED INTERESTING LIVES 


plat =a 


He Danced with Betty 


: 
j 
: 

Four and forty years after the inventive brain of Eli Whit- 
ney had in Massachusetts given birth to the cotton gin, an Eli 
was born in Monroe County, Indiana whose name also was 
destined to be linked with the word gin. 

Had it not been so, there are noneto say to what heights 
Eli Millen would not have risen. For his was a brilliant young 
mind, a stalwart body and the opportunities before him much 
the same that Vorhees and Morton, Hendricks and Harrison, 
seized upon and capitalized. 

Born February 26, 1837 - the year of the Great Panic - 
graduating twenty-one years later fromIndiana University law 
school just when Lincoln and Douglas were engaging in their 
famous debates, the star of Millen rose rapidly and for a time 
seemed about to shine as an orb of the first magnitude. 
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Then, unfortunately he struck up an acquaintance with one 
Betty Barleycorn. As their association ripened with years and 
grew into a deeper friendship, Eli’s star glowed less vividly. 
In time it faded and he sank into obscurity. i 


ATR A NSE MMP 


None with whom | talked remembered when Eliand Betty 
first met. One thought perhaps she first charmed him shortly 
after his strong willed mother forced himto break his engage- 
ment to a lovely girl. It could have been. 

In his prime Eli was the law partner of the first Blooming- 
tonian to become governor of Indiana, - Paris Dunning. And 
even after years of over indulgence, he would occasionally 
exhibit flashes of the brilliancy which once gave him state- 
wide reputation. 
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His father was James Millen who had emigrated from 
North Carolina with his wife Hannah in 1834. They bought a 
farm two miles north of Bloomington which they eventually 
sold in 1854 at the time the father bought a general store. 
The family had already been living in town quite a number of 
years. James Millen retired from the store business in 1870 
after only sixteen years as a merchant. 


Dr. W. L. Bryan told me, shortly after his retirement from 
the presidency of Indiana University in 1937, he could well 
recall Jimmy Millenasavery old man, puttering around in his 
yard at the southwest corner of Eighth and College. 

After his father’s death, Eli and his large and portly 
mother, lived alone together until her passing in 1896. He 
never married but the one of his two sisters who lived to be 
grown, married early and her daughter became the wife of 
Undertaker Pauley. She was Eli’s sole heir. 

The fall after Eli received his law degree he was elected 
prosecutor of Monroe, Morganand Brown counties. His private 
practice grew and grew rapidly. Soon he was having big 
cases. In time he was appointed Monon attorney, a position 
which in those days was not only lucrative but gave stature. 
Carriers were then a potent factor in politics. They made 
governors and influenced the election of U. S. senators by 
state legislatures. Even presidents were said to waittheir nod. 

Eli was long known as ‘Judge Millen” but he was never 
elected to the office. The title was given him for two reasons, 
the late James B. Wilson told me: First, because he served as 
special judge more than any other man in the circuit and 
second as a tribute to his ability, for which Mr. Wilson said he 
very early learned to have the highest regard. Wilson himself 
served on the bench here twelve years, beginning in 1903. 

“Judge” Millen was a democrat. From incorporation in 
1876 until 1903 all Bloomington administrations were republi- 
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can. Some felt there might occasionally have been a connec- 
tion when noting his frequent arrests for intoxication. 

One morning, as Eli’s attorney, my father was summoned 
to the old jail in which Eli had been lodged the night before. 
Dad saw no defense and enteredapleaof guilty. Eli paid the 
fine and was released. But the very next morning Dad was 
called again tothe jail. There was Millenand again the charge 
was intoxication. 


“Tobe’’, said the old judge, ‘‘Tell the court it's the same 
drunk. | never got quite sobered up!"’ The plea was entered 
and Eli discharged without fine! 

This writer's earliest recollection of Millen includes the 
sight of his fishing slyly into waste barrels, standing in those 
days near curbs in front of downtown grocery stores. More 
than once | noted his catch, a banana or maybe an orange, 
discarded as too ripe for sale. But he would munch on such 
as he trudged to his lonely living quarters, which at the time 
was one room over the Meadow grocery. This was just south 
of the alley, running east between /7thand 6th, facing Walnut. 


The late City Attorney Darby once told me he recalled 
seeing Millen fish a large portion of cheese from a barrel in 
front of the Mort Whitker Grocery, (located for years, be- 
ginning in 1895, at the southeast corner of 5th and Walnut 
Streets). ‘From running abstracts’, added Mr. Darby, ‘I know 
the Judge had at the time many lots in the Millen & Rice 
addition. Of course’’, added Darby, “he was on occasion 
forced to sell one to pay taxes on others.”’ But Judge Millen 
retained forty-eight lots until he died. 


There is a story about the United States Supreme Court 
which | read as a boy. If Eli read it, as he may have, | 
suspect he liked it. Back when the nation was young a justice 
produced a bottle one rainy day. ‘That's beneath the dignity 
of this high court’’, objected another member. 
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After a discussion, the majority held that only on rainy 
days should a member be cheered by the contents of a bottle. 
The next day was a clear one and the same jurist insisted he 
still feltthe need ofanip. Here was a real problem; they must 
not so soon reverse themselves. 


Suddenly a brightidea occurred tothe manwith the bottle; 
Somewhere surely, in the land over which that court held 
jurisdiction, it must be raining. Hence should a member 
drink every day, it would still be all right. 

Somehow, during much of his life, it seemedalways to be 
raining for Eli K. Millen. Had it not been so, had he never 
danced with Betty, he might now be one of Bloomington’s 
proudest memories. 

Finally, it did stop raining for this lonely old man. He died 
of pneumonia, when seventy-three, on May 19, 1910. 


The Gentry Glory Passes 


We're prone to call them ‘‘Gay Nineties,”’ 
Though most were not gay years at all. 
And folks singing best then 
Splashed tears on one’s vest when 
They vocalized '‘After the Ball’. 

Not only were part of those nineties depression years, but 
some were especially sad to many people. For it was a decade 
when the germ which Koch had discovered was still the Mighty 
Captain of the Men of Death. 

And it was then that an Ohio mayor, ‘General’ Jacob 
Coxey, led his tattered army of unemployed againstthe course 
of a May time sun. Truly the going for many was rough. Yet 
in Bloomington there was one person who still seemed to be 
continuing along a road which was to lead to affluence and 
renown. His name was Henry B. Gentry. 
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The second of four sons and evenmore daughters born to 
a hard run farmer named Dick Gentry, of near Stanford, 
Henry as a young teenager had once needed shoes badly. 

The nineties gave him a chance to take sweet revenge on 
a Bloomington merchant who had refused him credit at the 
time. This had been Wyatt Wicks, founder of the department 
store bearing his name. He'd said ‘‘No”’ to the boy Henry 
when a pair of shoes had been asked for. And later the man 
Henry was in a position to say ‘‘No’’ when that merchant 
sought a loan from the young redheaded showman. 

Soon after the shoe incident, Henry had gotten a job in a 
Bloomington grocery. But he liked neither the monotony of 
the work nor the pay he received. One day in 1881, when 
Henry was sixteen, a man billing himself as ‘Prof. Morris’ 
brought a dog show to Bloomington. Henry earned a pass 
distributing bills. When the show left he went with it as 
“Caretaker of Dogs”. 

For seven seasons he traveled with Morris, putting by an 
average of a hundred dollars a year. But a wave of poor 
attendance struck them and Morris borrowed all of Henry's 
savings. The show failed. Back in Bloomington and broke, 
Henry gathered a bunch of stray mongrels. After two months 
of training, Henry felt he was ready toput on his own show. 
A three night engagement in the opera house upstairs along 
the south side of the courthouse square netted him seventy- 
five dollars. 


From here he went to Bedford, then to Bloomfield and on 
west as far as Nebraska. In seven months he returned with a 
capital of two thousand five hundred dollars. The next year 
he did better and then, adding ponies, he stayed away from 
Bloomington for two years, returning with his show under 
canvas. 


In 1889 he bought forty acres of farm land a little south 
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of First Street, fronting Rogers. The cost was two thousand 
eight hundred dollars. Into its brick house were to go his 
parents and some of his brothers and sisters. His father’s 
mother, Tamsey, resided in Stanford with a sixty-two year old 
daughter, Nancy. The two often made long visits tothe Rogers 
Street place. Tamsey’s last such was in 1894 when she was 
ninety-five. 

As cold weather approached, the old lady decided she 
would rather be in her own home. It proved a most unfortu- 
nate decision. Neighbors knew there were just two things she 
really enjoyed: one was Bible reading; the other pipe smoking. 

About an hour before noon on February 20, 1895, Nancy 
found it necessary toleave her mother alone while she did an 
errand. None saw in time the smoke which began to billow 
above the four room cottage. When he did notice, John Car- 
penter rushed across the road, but the hot air and smoke 
which had been confined within, bowled him over as he 
pushed the front door back. 


He knew the room where Mrs. Gentry slept. Circling the 
house, he smashed the bedroom window. He could see the 
bed: she was not upon it. Swiftly then he ran around to the 
living room window. Close by to this one he had often seen 
her sitting, pipe in mouth. 


Her chair was in its usual place. And in it through flame 
and smoke, he andthose who were now joining him, could see 
a grotesque form. Nancy, breathless from running through the 
snow, could only sob, “That's my mother, my mother’! Years 
later old men of Stanford wouldrecallhowthey had shoveled 
snow through the window to prevent complete cremation. A 
thousand persons attended the memorial services held in 
memory of Tamsey and her deceased husband the following 
July in a nearby grove. 


At first the ‘Famous Gentry Dog and Pony Shows’ 
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centered about a dog act, which each season featured a ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Snyder’’. The name rarely changed; the dogs often 
did. Later the show would culminate with monkeys atop a 
small fire engine, racing toa miniature conflagration. Children 
and parents from coast to coast were thrilled. 


As season followed season, additions were made in acts 
and animals. In time Henry's was a real circus, complete with 
tumbling, high wire and aerial performers. The words, ‘‘Dog 
and Pony” had been dropped from the name. His brothers, 
Will, Frank and Wall were taught the circus business and for 
awhile the family had four separate circuses on the road. 
Later these were combined. 


As an advertising stunt, he once paid twenty-five thousand 
dollars for a famous race horse called McKinney. Brought to 
Bloomington in 1902, it was paraded with much fanfare to 
the new winter quarters eastofthecity- part of several farms 
Henry had bought. Ten years before he had acquired for ten 
thousand dollars the southwest corner of the square. Then in 
1894 he paid nine thousand for the northwest corner as a 
hotel site. Later he bought much other Bloomington business 
property, including on September 4, 1907, seventy feet just 
south of the Harris Grand theater for eight thousand five 
hundred dollars, part of the venerable Seward Foundry site. 


Henry's fame as a showman had become nationwide. 
In 1917 he assumed active management of the Sells-Floto 
circus with headquarters in Denver. But the days of the 
Gentry glory were to pass. Not always wouldhe be riding in 
style at the head of a long parade of gilded wagons, which 
rumbled down streets deep lined by starry eyed! 


Henry had married a Grace Clark in her father’s West 
Sixth Street home, back on October 25, 1895 and eventually 
he was beset with domestic difficulties. Florida ventures 
plagued him; in time he lost both money and health. 


er 
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During the early thirties he made one last effort to get 
back on his feet by the only route he knew. Again, as he 
had done fifty years before, he gathered a bunch of stray 
dogs and set about training them. He got a little backing 
from some who remembered the Henry Gentry of former 
years. 


A few towns were actually booked for shows but both 
the times and his age were against him. Soon his backers 
withdrew. It was a heavy blow and ere long, he was notice- 


ably failing. Death came at the age of seventy-five, on May 
7, 1940. 


John ‘Rouser 


Few live to read an obituary of themselves after it has 
appeared in print. But at least one Bloomington lawyer 
was afforded that rare though questionable pleasure. He 
was John Ransom East, long regarded by many as the most 
colorful lawyer of his day in southern Indiana. 


Born in 1845, he had enlisted ateighteenin time to march 
with Sherman to the Sea. After nearly two years in the 
union army, he came back to his Indian Creek Township 
home. Here he taught school for a while, before entering 
Indiana University to receive a law degree in 1870. 

Soon after graduation, he approached an older lawyer 
for a partnership. ‘‘But you haven't had any experience”, 
objected James Rogers. ‘And you haven't any practice’’, 
countered young John R. So they joined up until the youth 
was elected that fall to a four year term as county clerk. 
Then East resumed law work and at every opportunity made 
democratic speeches. 

Once he announced free pigs to the ugliestrepublicans in 
his audience. He got the crowd he was hoping for. He was, 
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at least for many years, an ardent prohibitionist. Not so then 
his party. When the dry plank he presented to the state 
democratic convention of 1882 was rejected, he was so vexed, 
he stumped Indiana for the dry republican candidates. Louis- 
ville and Indianapolis papers printed long extracts of his 
speeches attacking big brewery domination of Indiana. To 
no avail. 

And after that, no democrat state convention would nom- 
inate John R. for a major office. He did however win out for | 
representative in 1896. His opponent was Nat U. Hill, later 
state treasurer. 

Few seemed to have as much self-confidence as did that 
East. One time he read “Ben Hur” written bya Crawfordsville 
attorney. “If Wallace could write such a good novel”, the 
thought came tohim, “‘guess|canwritea pretty fair one too.” 


John ‘Rouser, taken when fight- 
ing Big Brewery Domination of 
Hoosier Politics in 1882. Age 37 
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The first edition of his Theolopus Wallop came out in 1890. 
This was followed by a second edition six years later. The 
binding was improved, illustrations added and the title changed 
to Captain Wallop. Then he started to work on a new book, 
this to deal with the 1896 beheading near Cincinnati of a 
farm girl named Pearl Bryan. 

After visiting the victim’s home near Greencastle and 
through political influence obtaining long interviews in their 
cells with the accused dental students, Jackson and Walling, the 
lawyer returned to Bloomington, convinced of their guilt. 
But his law practice slowed completion of the manuscript and 
when both murderers were hung March 20, 1897 with the 
victim's head still missing, he decided interesthad waned and 
gave up the project. 

In the meantime he had acquired the nickname, ‘John 
‘Rouser’’ as a result of many emotional appeals to juries. 
Often when he finished a speech there would be few dry 
eyes in the panel before him. It was even told that on one 
occasion the part owner of a stone mill being sued for per- 
sonal injury of an employee, became so moved by tears 
running down the lawyer's cheeks, the operator himself 
started to cry! 

But John R. did not confine his sympathy to those seeking 
damage. A man living in the south part of Bloomington died 
mysteriously on September 3, 1898. Soonajury was called on 
to decide if his twenty-eight year old wife knew the powder 
with which she had filled a capsule and given him was not 
quinine. 

A doctor testified she had objected tothe performing of an 
autopsy. Other testimony showed she had been refused a 
divorce butashorttime before. Andsheadmitted her husband 
had been very jealous of two of her male boarders. 

The defense claimed the man on occasion had seemed 
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moody and suggested he might himself have taken poison 
when her back was turned. Those who predicted acquittal, 
placed much faith in the eloquence of her lawyer. According 
to papers of the day, John ‘Rouser spoke for fully three 
hours. He stressed there hadbeenfivetimesas many suicides 
in Bloomington as there had been murders. He named nine- 
teen who had died by their own hand the previous decade. 

Again, as was his wont, he quoted from the Bible. Again 
he skillfully worked up to his climax. During much of his 
speech her relatives had been crying. And now there were 
tears rolling down the lawyer's face when with quivering voice 
he cried out, "Oh, God, how can they hang a poor, innocent 
woman for a crime she did not commit'’? 

Down on the floor in a dead faint flopped the mother of 
the accused. Judge Martin ordered her carried out of the 
downstairs court room to be revived. As this was being done, 
the woman on trial could be heard lamenting loudly, ‘‘Oh, 
my poor mother is dead! God bless my poor children!” 

Yes, she was acquitted and moved away from Bloomington. 

A group picture ofthe members ofthe Monroe County Bar 
Association taken at the old courthouse, June 1906, shows 
what ravages of Bright’s Disease had done to John ‘Rouser. 
In it he does not look the ‘‘Big John" out of town papers had 
so often called him. 


Just two months later it was reported one night around the 
square he had died. Without waiting for verification, news of 
his passing and a story of his life were wired an Indianapolis 
morning paper. The next day, there it was on the front page. 
Blaine Bradfute used to tell that was the big mistake of his 
newspaper career. For the supposedly dead man rallied and 
lived several months! 

On a warm day in October, JohnR. was sitting in his front 
yard at 417 West SixthStreet. A man from the country came 
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along the walk. ‘Well, John R. Eastinthe flesh!’ he exclaimed. 
“Then you're really not dead. But I’m sure, | read it in the 
paper.” 

The sick man looked at the farmer amoment and then said: 
“No, I've been very ill but am still alive’. After awhile the 
lawyer went back into the house and told his wife what the 
man had said. Aunt Matilda wenttoapress and taking out the 


front page she had saved, she handed the paper to her 
husband. 


John ‘Rouser read it through and then gave it back to her 
without comment. On the night of April 25, 1907 he died. This 


time there was no mistake. 


Amzi Rides Through the Storm 


For thirty-one years following his death on March 19,1919 
the body of a once vice-president and long time department 
head at Indiana University rested in an unmarked grave. His 
had been the first funeral in the then new Christian Church. 
And his had been the decision to select that site in 1883 as 
the spot to worship. 


This Amzi Atwater had not been without means at the time 
of his death for there were then about 20 pieces of east side 
property in his name. His wife Corenza survived him for 
six months, dying on her eighty-first birthday. Butby the time 
of his passing an attack of nephritus had left her mind incap- 
able of making decisions. Their only child, Munson, then an 
unmarried telephone sales engineer, had come from New 
York as administrator and sole heir. Until too late for him to 
do so, he neglected the marking of his parents’ graves in 
Bloomington's Rose Hill. Thirty years after their deaths, the 
attention of the |. U. Foundation was called to the matter. 
So with fitting ceremony and appropriate stone on Founders 
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Day of 1950, what the son should havedone, the Foundation 
did. 

Sketches of the life of Amzi Atwater are available in both 
Wylie’s History and the bulky Monroe-Lawrence of 1914. 
Since we seek in this volume to avoid duplication in this and 
other matters, let'ssimply mention Atwater came here from 
Ohio in 1865, to preach some and go to school more. Event- 
ually he became Latin department head and in 1888 was 
named vice-president of the University. 

It was in March of 1893 the trustees failed to extend his 
contract beyond June of that year. He told friends he had no 
inkling the blow was to come, and was shocked when he read 
the news in an afternoon paper. It could not have been his 
age, for he was only fifty-five. There was no breath of scandal. 
Other than mention of economy nothing was said for the 
record and it was noticed he had notbeen asked to take a cut. 


Atwater 
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So some began to wonder if a critical eye had not been 
cast in the direction of Atwater’s large real estate operations 
by trustees fearing his mind was too much on such. When 
announcement was made |. U. was moving from West Second 
Street to the Dunn Woods, Amzi had bought a large track of 
land lying east of Henderson and south of Third. 

To one of the streets running through his fields he gave 
the name “Atwater Avenue”. He sold off many lots, reaping 
a handsome profit. He had been living at 432 South College 
(later the W. T. Breeden home) and now to get closer to the 
new campus, he bought a lot at the northwest corner of 
Fifth and Grant Streets. Here he builtalarge two story frame 
with rambling front porch. 

Soon in the shadow of his tall form, topped by long face 
that was whisker covered except lip, tales of his frugality be- 
gan to stalk behind him. No doubt some of these stories had 
weak foundation yet they lived on. One example should 
suffice: 


Tradesmen vowed he was never known to buy an egg he 
had not tested individually as to size. He carried with him to 
market a cardboard through which he hadcuta hole. Any egg 
he could pass through the hole he would not buy, grocerymen 
claimed. . 

When he was quite old and | quite young he exhibited 
to me his pockets. Each he said was reserved for a coin of 
different denomination to avoid mistakes when paying out 
money. He always paid promptly the small bills without dis- 
pute | called to collect. | never found him out of humor. 

Back in 1893 when the trustees dismissed him, a great 
depression was about to dig in for along stay. No position 
was offered him in the teaching field worth accepting, so he 
turned again to the ministry and rode through the depression 
storm! After asad farewell party inthe old brick First Christian 
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Church, Reverend Atwater went to Franklin to become a 
pastor there. He held the job only two years. Then he went 
east, preaching in various spots. Eventually he returned to 
Bloomington, saying he had never known a city he loved 
more. Occasionally he would occupy a pulpit in Bloomington 
or Clear Creek. 


Son Munson did not proveagood manager for his father’s 
real estate. He found assessments for street improvement diffi- 
cult to absorb. Often he had vacancies. And eventually one 
after another of the properties fell into strange hands. At last 
all were gone exceptthe home place designedby his mother’s 
pencil. 

When this burned on the morning of October 21, 1930, 
with a seven thousand dollar lossandonly six hundred dollars 
insurance, it seemed a terrible blow. He spent a bad winter. 
The following March he took pneumonia and expired on the 
twenty-third. He was fifty-seven. With the burning of his home 
went many historical records of the county. His father had 
been their authorized custodian. 
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WHEN FLU WAS FRIGHTENING 


We go - at least some ofus- to cemeteries on Decoration 
Day. To all but the very. young come memories. ‘Perhaps for 
these last such visit is but thrilling and colorful. 

But to older it is something more. For minds of many 
surely delve back through ever thickening mists to associations 
they had with some who sleep now the long, long sleep. 

To part perhaps come thoughts of 1918. For that fall and 
winter a deadly form of influenza menaced Americaand fear- 
ful tales bounded from block to block about what was called 
the new disease. Never in memory were as many of the 
“quick’’ so rapidly joining the dead. 

It was in late August that vague rumors in the press first 
hinted we faced anewenemy here while our boys were push- 
ing the Germans back on the Western Front. On September 
24, Boston schools closed to slow the march of new ‘Spanish 
Influenza’’. 


The first death in Bloomington, Indiana came on October 7. 
It created quite a stir. The victim was a young man named 
Gastin who had been teaching school in Humbolt, Kansas. 
While walking up from the Monon stationthe night before en- 
route to the Lincoln Street home of his wife's parents, he had 
collapsed on the sidewalkinfrontofasouth side of the square 
pharmacy. 

He was carried inside the store. There his illness was diag- 
nosed by a doctor who shocked some by loudly upbraiding 
the poor fellow “for bringing this damned thing to Bloom- 
ington”! An ambulance immediately took him to the pest 
house, where he died early the next morning. The druggist 
announced his store had been fumigated. 


But the new enemy knocking at gates here and elsewhere 
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was not to be denied. Others were returning to their home- 
towns and to loved ones whom they knew would not cast 
them out. And so like sparks wind scattered on sunburned 
turf, the virulent flu spread rapidly. Whole families were 
floored. 

| remember Billy Thrasher saying to meashe passed our 
porch on his way to his grocery at Sixth and Rogers: ‘I put 
the tenth one to bed this noon’’. The next day | did not see 
Bill pass. | heard he had put himself to bed! 

The first case near me was that of a seven year old boy. 
Meeting intestinal flu for thefirsttime,a Doctor Tourner asked 
if the lad had been eating green walnuts. Had such been a 
factor, practically every kid in the neighborhood must have 
eaten of the forbidden. For soon though schools were closed 
and the weather warm, itwas around thereas though the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin had strolled his second stroll. Not a child 
played out! 

And it was the same over muchofthe country. Most of the 
deaths were due to exhaustion or pneumonia. This last took 
Jerry Green quickly on October 23. Dr. Thixton (who had 
Jerry's case after Jim Wilshire became unavailable) told me 
Mr. Green, with fever gone and appetite back, had made a 
predawn trip to kitchen and eaten some beans. The next day 
his was a rapidly progressive pneumonia. He hadbeen direct- 
ing high school military training. 

Grant Street neighbors of a business man’s wife noticed 
her stepping into tree lots to avoid passing near a uniform 
wearing S.A.C.T. student. Despite such precaution, her death 
certificate within a week read “Influenza”. 

The suddenness of the going made people more fearful 
of the new killer. It wasn’t alone the high percentage of 
fatalities. Almost as chilling was the brevity ofthe battle some 
losers put up. 
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Even the very old could recall no time when so many 
graveside services were held. For weeks indoor funerals 
were forbidden in many localities. When the first wife of 
First Methodist pastor Howard Taylor died on December 7, 
(1918) while he was on leave doing Y.M.C.A. work in France, 
the Bloomington board of health even refused permission for 
her casketed remains to be removed from a funeral parlor 
to the parsonage, occupied by Rev. Clarence Flynn. 


Mrs. Taylor and her two children had taken rooms at 502 
East Third. Little Harriet and Philip were both very ill when 
their mother called out a last goodbye to them from an 
adjoining room. On the same day that her body was taken to 
Pittsburg for burial, those of three in a family named Wilson 
were returned from Illinois to Bloomington for burial. All 
three had been quick victims of the killer. About the same 
time had also been the wife and child of an overseas soldier 
named Hatton both carried to Rose Hill to await in the same 
casket his return. 


Sometimes the period of incubation seemed tobeas short 
as a few hours. Nurses were rarely obtainable and unbeliev- 
able as it may now seem, some neighbors were even afraid 
to set food on porches of the ill. Frantic effort by laboratories 
to produce a protective serum failed. Finally the new disease - 
some sinewy Asian A no doubt-didtake its leave. But ere _ it 
went its toll in U. S. lives had almost reached a million! 

Some deaths attracted special attention. About the middle 
of January, Charles Cosner, half owner of both of Blooming- 
ton's two photographic studios, contracted influenza. In brief 
space his wife and their two small children also became ill. 
Soon both parents had double pneumonia. 

It was of course twenty-five years before penicillin, and 
though an Indianapolis specialist spent two days withthem, Mrs. 
Cosner succumbed on January 25. Charlie himself lived exactly 
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seventy-two hours longer, reportedly dying only seconds after 
being turned over for a spinal injection. In severe cases, the 
possibility of meningitis was considered. Their West Fourth 
Street home had been under strict quarantine and the body 
of Mrs. Cosner was still in it, awaiting his expected passing. 
Very well known and a versatile instrument player, he had 
directed the Bloomington band the season before. 

Speaking of band players, the mention of such used to 
bring back to Ralph Curry - merchant and later R.C.A., office 
man - memories of the 1911 funeralin Bloomington of Bridge 
Nicholas, only son of an architect, John L. The band including 
Curry, preceded the procession westward out Fifth toward 
Rose Hill. 


It was the kind of weather you'd like to chuck down the 
drain - freezing slush underfoot and blinding slivers of snow 
stabbing the face. When the cemetery was reached, the band 
parted and waited for the procession to pass between its ranks. 
Facing north, Curry recalled, they stood with uplifted instru- 
ments held mute, awaiting the director's signal to start another 
dirge. 

By the time the signal came, the horns had become 
packed with snow. In vain the musicians sought to play, their 
tongues acting as tiny pistons. Yet no sounds came from the 
horns. It was as though the tones were literally frozen on their 
lips. 


Demaree’s Bad Luck Begins 


Another Bloomington band player, almost as well knownas 
Cosner, was Maurice Demaree. Some have said the town 
never had his equal asaslide trombonist. At eighteen, he was 
with the 159th Indiana Regiment Band in the Spanish War of 
1898. In his very early twenties, he played with circus bands 
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in summer and would always return to Bloomington each fall 
for more schooling or to clerk in clothing stores. 

In his middle twenties he founded, with Cruden Spencer, 
the Hub Clothing Store on the north side of the courthouse 
square, just east of the alley. Maurice died on Thanksgiving 
Eve of 1934 from the same disease that had taken the life 
of his wife about forty months before. 

In order to be near Indiana University, hisredhaired Dad, 
David L. Demaree, had come from Johnson County, boyhood 
home of the David Demaree Banta of |. U. fame. Later they 
moved into a brick house that usedtostand on the north side 
of West Sixth, just east of Madison Street. It was here tragedy 
was {fo strike. 


David Demaree and his wife, Cynthia, had six children, 
three of each. The oldest girl was a junior in Indiana Univer- 
sity and the oldest son, Warde, was twenty-four. Maurice 
was around ten. Warde’s extreme interest in books to the ex- 
clusion of everything else had worried the father. He felt it 
unnatural for a young man to spend much time alone in the 
woods, often reading there by candlelight. He had even con- 
sidered state treatment but the mother demured. 

One day when the April of 1891 was but four mornings 
old, Mr. Demaree hitched his team to the wagon and drove 
to a spot west of town to get firewood for the cook stove. He 
returned about mid afternoon, coming in Sixth, with his wagon 
well filled. As he reached the vicinity of the present Fairview 
Church, his attention was suddenly riveted ahead. He saw 
several persons dashing across the street andthey seemed to 
be headed for his brick home. Whenhe started for the woods 
he had, of necessity lefthis fifty-one year old wife in bed. She 
had been ill for two weeks but was improving. 


Straining his eyes and alarmed at what he saw, he 
whipped the horses into a frenzied gallop. Oblivious of the 
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sticks bouncing from the wagon, he thundered across Rogers 
Street. People living along the way -my mother did for one - 
could hear him urging his horses to go even faster. 

When he neared his goal he jumped from the wagon, for 
he was not then the cripple an Indianapolis street car was to 
leave him just a decade later. There were four steps to the 
house, no yard. He took them all at one leap. 


Through the open door he rushed, then stopped in his 
tracks. Upon her bed at the north end of the west room lay 
the body of his wife. Upon the floor was the one of his eldest 
son and near it the father’s own razor. Blotches of crimson 
gore seemed everywhere. But the two human fountains no 
longer spurted. Two days later into one grave went the two 
bodies. The memorial services were reported to have been the 
largest the town had then ever known. Twelve of Bloomington’s 
most prominent men were casket bearers. 


After the father died in 1920, at the age of eighty-two, 
Maurice and his youngest sister had erected a rather tall 
monument, easily identified in Rose Hill Cemetery. It is in- 
scribed, “To the memory of David List and Cynthia Wilkes 
Demaree”’. Close by’is a marker, showing where the body of 
Warde was interred. 
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The Lilly Library, which houses many of the world’s most 
scripts, is on the I.U. campus. 
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SOME STRANGE DEATHS 


Mad Stone Fails to Save . 
: 2 


Early in June of 1890, two Monroe County farmers were 
working near Newark in Green County, Indiana. The son was 
nineteen and the father forty-five. Their family name of Lam- 
kins is still one of the best known in Monroe County. 

As the youth was returning fromaSunday evening church 
service, a dog ran out from under a house and bit him. The 
animal inflicted two very slight wounds, oneabovean eye and 
the other on a leg. Both punctures were immediately washed 
out and the two men quit their jobsto return to Bloomington. 
Here Dr. Maxwell cauterized the wounds with nitric acid, and 
bandaged with a salve. 


In spite of this the father remained uneasy and decided to 
take his son to Terre Hautethe nextday. A ‘‘mad stone” from 
a deer’s stomach was applied to both wounds. It stuck to 
neither and the owner vowed such was a sign no “poison’”’ 
remained. 


The two returned to their farm southeast of Bloomington. 
Here the young man, working everyday for about a month, 
seemed perfectly well. But suddenly the family noticed he was 
very irritable and on July 15, a fever was apparent. Offered 
a drink as a test, he fought the water away. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the father summoned Dr. Spencer 
of Unionville. In spite of his sedatives, convulsions began. On 
Friday morning, Dr. J. E. Harris, father of the mayor to be, 
made a ten mile drive from Bloomington, reaching the farm 
just at noon. Twenty minutes after he finally managed to 
inject morphine, a merciful death brought surcease from 
agony. The Weekly Telephone’s description of the young man’s 
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last hour was too horrible for any quotes here. 

It can be cautiously said nothing so minutehas ever been 
as long and so much feared as the virus now recognized as 
causing hydrophobia. Called rabies in carrier animals, the 
disease has for centuries been consideredasfatalas decapita- 
tion. Adding to its terror was knowledge thatthe last hours of 
some who die of hydrophobia, may be so frightening as to 
beggar description. 


Fortunately, cases have been and still are extremely rare. 
According to information furnished for this volume by the 
documentary head of the National Library of Medicine, there 
were only thirty-three deaths in all the nationfrom hydropho- 
bia in 1900. That was the first year of available statistics. 

Even ancient Greeks were plagued by rabid dogs and 
there are records of epidemics of such occurringin the middle 
ages. Oddly it was not until shortly after 1800 that anyone 
thought to test what would result if saliva from a mad dog 
were spread in the open wound of a well one. The healthy 
animal soon died of rabies. 

But real progress in combating hydrophobia did not de- 
velope until the senile years of the nineteenth century. Then 
it was a Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, began demonstrating a 
serum made from the nerve tissue of mad animals tended 
to develope immunity but it was not until 1903 that Dr. Adel- 
chi Negri made his world famous discovery. In that year was 
recognized for the first time the significance of certain round 
bodies described by and later namedfor the Italian physician. 
The knowledge such bodies are found only inthe nerve tissue 
of the rabid, made possible diagnosis of rabies by microscope. 

A study of data concerning almost one-hundred thousand 
cases of those bitten in Europe by dogs known to have been 
rabid, gives interesting conclusions: Each patient had received 
Pasteur treatment after having been bitten. Nevertheless, one 
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in each one-hundred seventy-seven did develope hydrophobia 
were the bite on head. Furthermore, it was proven deep 
bites are more dangerous than the superficial. In the latter 
case only about one in twelve hundred died if the puncture 
were minor and provided the injury had not been above the 
shoulder. Face bites were twenty-eight times more dangerous 
than ones on legs. 

Of course there is no way of knowing just how many of the 
one hundred thousand bitten would have developed hydro- 
phobia had none received Pasteur treatment. The late Dr. L. T. 
Webster, who made extensive studies for the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute insome of the 1930's, was convinced many people have a 
natural immunity. Perhaps to such immunity, guesses this 
writer (not Webster), should be ascribed any curative potential 
once credited to mad stones. 

Official death records list but one other case of hydro- 
phobia in Monroe County. OnApril8, 1929a seventeen year 
old colored boy living on West Eighth succumbed to the 
dreaded infection. The day before was Sunday and he had 
gone to Dr. J. E. Moser complaining ofa violent headache and 
a pulling sensation in his throat. 

Under questioning about dogs he told of having cared for a 
sick one that had died mysteriously about fifteen or sixteen 
days before. He remembered the animal had licked his hands. 
Moser ordered him home and to bed. 

As it obviously was too late to begin regular Pasteur 
preventative treatment, Moser consulted three other doctors 
and it was decided upon a heroic try. The youth was to be 
given injections only one sixth as far apart as the ‘‘one each 
twenty-four hours” then and still recognized as standard pro- 
cedure. 


There had been time for but four injections when he died 
at noon Monday in a violent seizure. Medical men later 
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expressed amazement at the rapidity of the build up to a 
climax. If the shots had had any effect at all, some thought 
they mercifully hastened inevitable death. 

Texts searched pinpointed no year as the one in which 
the Pasteur treatment was first introduced into the United 
States. The first mention | came across of its use in Indiana 
referred to the winter of 1907-08. The Indianapolis Star 
described in January a six year old Donald Rogers (later 
Monroe County judge) and a seven year old Robert Strong 
“both of Bloomington and bright little patients under treat- 
ment by Dr. Victor Keene, the only Pasteur physician in 
Indiana.” 

It added the fee was one-hundred dollars. Later mention 
| was made other Bloomington youngsters were being treated 
by Keene, ‘‘some who could pay, some who could not’’. The 
| — following year - in April of 1909 -the health of a dog mascot 
at the Emanon House, 303 East Kirkwood, (now Alpha Tau 
Omega) made big headlines for four days. Its name was 
Buster. 


Ordinarily he was considered peaceful and overly lazy. 
Suddenly though on April 17 a decided change in his disposi- 
tion became apparent. Often he had fled from smaller, 
unfriendly dogs. Now, mysteriously, he started rushing every 
canine in sight, big or little. He bit six or more, including a 
Great Dane “resident” of East Fourth owned by Lawyer Lee. 


And the same day he bit Bert Wilcox and twice scratched 
Alva Taylor, members of Emanon. So it was decided to take 
Buster to the kennels of Veterinarian Carpenter for obser- 
vation. Those who had played with the ball Buster liked to 
carry in his mouth, and others who hadcome in close contact 
with the dog, spent a nerve-wracking ninety-six hours of in- 
decision and waiting. Then Buster died in convulsions and 
every dog he was known to have bitten was destroyed. 
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Immediately twenty started the taking of preventative shots 
in the Dr. Homer Woolery office. 


Hits Can Be Fatal 


Death fromablowon the head is often dramatic enough to 
be remembered a long time. For years people of the south 
part of Monroe County talked of an accident which took the 
life of Ezra Frank Woodward, grandfather of Bloomington 
surgeon, William C. Reed. 


On October 22, 1867, twenty year old Charles McLahlan 
of near Smithville was trying to drive an unruly bull through 
Harrodsburg. Seeking to be helpful, Woodward rushed into 
the road with intention of using a rock to encourage the ani- 
mal to go forward. 

But just as he stooped to seize ammunition, astone weighing 
fully three pounds struck him in the backof the head. Missing 
his mark, the youth had thrown a rock just over the bull. 
Woodward died that afternoon. 


In 1871, McLahlanbecamea physician, married, andhad a 
large practice in and around Harrodsburg. But finally one 
Sunday, harrassed by a personal problemand sorely worried, 
an irresistible urge came upon him to go unsummoned and 
he went. His funeral was largely attended. 


Another stone throwing, this one near the |. U. campus, 
resulted in death. It was a hot Tuesday evening, that August 
22 of 1893, when a howling dog at the corner of Eighth and 
Grant Streets, resulted in an argument between white and 
colored boys. Before it had subsided, a thirty-two year old 


=. 
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white Monon section hand named Will Meadows, had been 
struck on the head by a stone. It had been thrown by a 
colored woman who lived nearby. 


Meadows lived more thantwo weeks, dyingfroman oozing 
brain injury. At her trial late in December, the jury failed to 
agree. Three months later, retried, she was acquitted. 


Down at the old College Campus, near First Street and 
Walnut, |. U. was playing baseball against ‘The Blackburns”. 
It was June 10, 1896 and John Sheridan, junior from near 
Lebanon, was referee. A hot grounder retrieved by the third 
baseman was thrown toward first. Sheridan, in the middle of 
the diamond, was struck on the head. Twenty-three hours 
later, without recovering consciousness, he died in the office 
of Dr. John Harris, 215 South College Avenue. 


Lockridge Dies 


Perhaps these or other fatalities, were in the mind of 
|. U. athletic director, James H. Horne, when he used to 
caution weight throwers to use extreme care if working with 
the hammer. On March 28, 1903, Mr. Horne was at Louis- 
ville, for a day’s assistance to his twenty-two year old protege, 
Bruce Lockridge in his new job as coach of the Louisville Male 
High School track team. | 

Bruce -anuncle of the man who wrote ‘Raintree County” - 
had been a star athlete atl.U.He hailed from Roan, Indiana, 
a small town near Peru. In one part of the field a half-dozen 
boys were listening as Lockridge explained discus throwing. 
Bruce was oblivious to the factthatonlya short distance away, 
Coach Horne was about to demonstrate another weight event. 


Horne had explained a hammer thrower makes one, two 
or even three complete turns as rapidly as possible within a 
seven foot circle, before letting go of the weight. The faster 
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the turn, he explained, the farther goes the heavy twelve 
pound metal ball, with its forty inches of wire, trailing like a 


kite tail behind. 


Suddenly, unnoticed by Lockridge, Horne went into the 
triple turn. Maybe he let go an instant too late or too soon 
for it to land in the unoccupied part of the field intended. 
Anyway, almost as though shot from a cannon’'s mouth, right 
for the spot where Bruce stood, it zoomed! 

‘Look out’’! someone yelled. And Lockridge turned to look - 
turned at the very instant the hammer was upon him. “Let 
me lie down’’, some imagined they heard him murmur as 
he lapsed into unconsciousness. Death came while he was 
being taken to an infirmary with dented skull. 


When Horne realized the very thing had happened he had 
so often warned others against, he became crazed with grief. 
Running wildly this way and that, hehadto be restrained from 
beating his head against a post in aberserk attempt at self- 
destruction. 


But by fall he seemed to have recovered, and coached 
Indiana to as great a football season as perhaps |. U. ever 
had. Both Ohio State and Illinois were beaten. Most of the 
credit for wins went to the one hundred forty-six pound captain, 
Zora Clevenger, who ten years later became athleticdirector. 


Purdue was not played that 1903 season. For on the day 
of the scheduled game, the Purdue special train was wrecked 
just outside of Indianapolis. The death toll was 16, including 
several players. 


As for Jimmy Horne, he found he could not really forget 
about Lockridge. Finally in 1905 he gave up coaching, pleading 
failing hearing as an excuse. Hoping to build up shattered 
nerves, he went back east from whence he had come and for 
many years ran a chicken farm in New Hampshire. 
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Bedford Lynching 


A couple of widely known Lawrence County men, father 
and son, boarded a train at Mitchell on Saturday afternoon, 
May 13, 1893. They planned a very short ride eastward. 

The older was reputed to be among the county's wealthiest; 
the son, one of its least popular. Agreat depression was then 
settling itself down for a long stay and millions were partic- 
ularly money conscious. 

In charge of the train was alikeable conductor named Lou 
Price. He had almost as many friends in his hometown of 
Seymore as there were people. When the conductor chanted, 
“Tickets, please”, the father reached into his pocket and paid 
for his own fare. But the grown son simply presented a pass. 
Price noted it was in someone else’s name so he refused to 
accept it. 


There were some heated words onthe part of the younger 
man and to stop the argument, the father offered to pay the 
thirty-five cents himself and did. Presumably the matter was 
closed and the conductor passed on down the aisle, unaware 
he was being followed. 


But just as he was aboutto enter the small nook where he 
was accustomed to making out his reports, the young tough 
drew a revolver and without warning, blazed two bullets into 
the low part of Price’s back. A traveling salesman seized his 
hand to prevent a third shot. 

The train backed up to Mitchell with the wounded man. 
There, suffering great agony and conscious almost to the last, 
he died about seven-thirty. Relatives and friends from his 
hometown returned with the body by the special train they had 
chartered to come. The murderer had already been taken to 
Bedford for safekeeping. 
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All day Sunday an undercurrent, vengeful and ugly, 
slithered about in Seymore. And late that night, telegraph 
wires leading from the town were grounded. No warning 
reached Bedford of the special that was coming, and no bell 
or whistle heralded its approach as it glided into the Stone 
City and came quietly to a stop. 


Masked men hurried down the railroad tracktothe station 
where they found the town marshall and lefthim under guard. 
That problem taken care of they scurried onto the jail. A low 
knocking awakened Sheriff George Holmes and through the 
door was whispered, ‘We have a prisoner for you”. 

Unsuspicious, the sheriff unlocked, only to be forced back 
into bed at gun point. Taking his keys, the masked intruders 
dragged their prey out of his cell and hung him to a tree in 
the front yard. 


When the body was cut down the next morning a cruel 
barb, pencil scrawled, was found pinnedtothe clothing: ‘“‘May- 
be this is worth thirty-five cents”?! 


At Spencer, Too! 

Almost two years before, onthe night of Friday the 17th of 
July, 1891, there hadbeenaninsistentrappingon the door of 
the Owen County jail in Spencer, thirteen miles by sound 
wave from Bloomington. A voice called to Sheriff Johnson, 
“We have a bird for your coop”. 


The officer peeped out and saw what he supposed was a 
drunk being supported between two other men. So he un- 
locked the outside door. The drunk sobered instantly and the 
three grabbed the sheriff and bound him. 

Quite a few others then followed into the jail. Taking 
Johnson's keys, they rushed upstairs, seeking a certain pris- 
oner. His name was Dice. 
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Sometime before this man had been indicted for first de- 
gree murder and a pauper attorney had just won for him a 
change of venue on grounds of local prejudice. He was short- 
ly to be taken to Greencastle for trial. 


The mob almost mistookanother prisoner for the victim but 
he pointed to Dice’s cell. And to it they hurried. When they 
left, Dice was hanging suspended by his shirt. 

In a ringing charge to a grandjurysoon convened, Judge 
Grubbs labeled the mob’s action inexcusable. “That man 
Dice’, said the magistrate, ‘was entitled to a fair trial before 
a jury. His only trial was. in the courtroom of a mob, con- 
vened in some barn at midnight"! 


Wore Graduation Dress 


Hazel Isom, eighteen, had onthe pretty newdress she was 
going to wear when she graduated this night of May 5, 1938 
from the Spencer High School. She and a girl friend were 
taking an afternoon walk. 


As they paused a moment on the bridge over White 
River, a truck suddenly roared into view, going west. There 
was not time to reach either end so both girls pressed them- 
selves hard against the edge. 


They stood a few feet apart. The truck did not touch her 
companion who lived to tell the story, but something pro- 
jecting knocked Hazel screaming into the water, far down 
below. When her body was finally brought to the surface, 
it was discovered the arm had just been broken with which 
to the last split second she had tried desperately to maintain 
her grasp on the bridge. (see illustration.) 

The truck was hurrying to bring newsprint to a Spencer 
paper from Bloomington. An eighteen or seventeen year old 
Ellettsville boy was its driver. 
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"From this old White River Bridge at Spencer, Indiana a girl was 
to her death in waters below. And thrice across it rode Eagleson and his 


kidnappers. This view is as it appeared May 31, 1963 through lens of 
Joseph F. Bennett, long time with Monon Railroad.” 
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MOB JUSTICE 


The Man With Frozen Feet 


A very darknegronamed Holley Epps hadbeen employed 
for about nine months on the farm of one James Dobson, 
some sixteen miles southwest of Bloomington, near Solsberry. 
His work had been satisfactory. 

But shortly after midnight on Tuesday, January 12, 1886, 
he seemed to go beserk, killing thirty-five year old Dobson 
with an ax as the farmer lay in bed beside his spouse. 
Terrified the woman pleaded for her life to be spared. 


Epps agreed, provided she promise to give him time for 
a long start before spreading alarm. There was then no one 
else in the house as her sixteen year old son was away for the 
night. Out into bitter cold went Epps, shod in shoes so worn 
they were tied to his feet. 


It was several hours later that a negro was discovered 
concealed in a barn near White Hall, seven miles west of 
Bloomington. The town marshall was summoned by mes- 
senger. “Do you want me for killing Dobson’? asked the 
negro as Ren Smith handcuffed him and with help, lifted the 
black man into a buggy. The officer nodded. He had noted the 
prisoner's feet were sofrozen Epps could notstand upon them. 

The next day two Green County men appearedat the jail 
in Bloomington, with authority to transfer Epps to Bloomfield. 
But Sheriff Marion Hinkle feared mob violence and refused 
permission. Instead he himself by circuitous route took the 
man where they had wanted him taken. There he turned Epps 
over to a county officer who in a matter of only hours, 
proved he was a man sized sheriff! 
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It was with uneasy feeling this Nelson Quillen noticed 
strange horsemen were riding into Bloomfield. And ominous 
to him seemed the little knots of menscattered here and there 
about the business district. Nor was his uneasiness lessened 
when a deputy reported hushed conversation would cease 
whenever a group was approached. 

By four o'clock Quillen made his decision: He was not 
going to wait for approaching darkness to bring climax. So 
surreptitiously he secured papers authorizing transfer of his 
prisoner to Vinceenes, and ordered his team hitched up. 
Suddenly he started for the carriage with three deputies 
just behind him, lugging the helpless andterror stricken negro. 


“The first who interferes is a dead man”, the sheriff with 
gun in hand warned those who movedcloseras Epps was be- 
ing dumped into the conveyance. Then he whipped up the 
team which he knew had few equalsinthe county. He was out 
of sight before any could run to stables and saddle horses. 
And he had almost a ten minute start before they could or- 
ganize and agree upon the direction he had taken. 

About seven miles to the west was the nearest railroad sta- 
tion and toward this Swiss City they galloped. But they were 
back in thirty minutes, infuriated at being outguessed. Someone 
suggested the prisoner might have been taken to the farm of 
the sheriff's father. Wrong again! 

Then it just had to be New Berry, twenty miles from that 
farm, through rain, mud and darkness for swearing men and 
panting horses. The night was far spent before they gave up 
the chase to return to their homes. And for a day it looked 
as though vengence was going to be left to the Lord and 
punishment to the law. 


But late Sunday night three blows from a heavy sledge 
hammer smashed from its hinges the entrance to the Knox 
County jail at Vinceenes. And the mob was inside. But it took 
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thirty minutes to batter down the heavy iron doors blocking 
way to the Epps cell. 


Then in as many seconds he was being dragged toward the 
courthouse yard, where twenty pairs of hands seizedthe rope 
to hoist him up. For years some who saw but took no part, 
told how his free hands had fought strangulation for more 
than a dozen minutes. 


Seven months later Indiana’s Governor Grey, alarmedat 
the spread of violence in his state, offered a thousand dollar 
reward for arrest and conviction of any who had participated 
in the Epps lynching or inthe unlawful execution of five others 
during the previous six months. The governor listed victims and 
places: 


In Martin County just south of Green, read the proclama- 
tion, three men all named Archer had been strung up March 
9, 1886 for the alleged murder of a Sam Bunch. And at 
Huran in Lawrence County, an Edwardsport man named Dunn 
had suffered the same fate on August 17, 1886 for the killing 
of a ticket agent named Davisinafight immediately following 
an attempted robbery. And just two nights later, away over 
at Aurora, a Watkins was hung for the alleged murder of a 
Louis Hilby, read the proclamation. 


These six Hoosier lynchings in six months during 1886 
compared with only eleven in the preceding dozen years, 
according to the record. One of such had been the killing by 
masked men of a chap named Jacobs six miles east of Bloom- 
ington in 1875. Another was the famous execution of Cornelius 
““Crook'’ Mershon by vigilantes in the Bloomington jail. This 
occurred on the morning of February 8, 1876. 


“Crook” Mershon 


Five years before a man named John Moore had stopped 
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in Bloomington enroute to his home in McClean County, 
Illinois. At the desk of the National Hotel where he registered, 
he told he planned to call on his uncle, Reverend E. P. Far- 
mer, who lived he had justlearned, aboutthree miles west of 
town. 

Moore carried an old wallet on his person which he was 
carelessly exhibiting. It contained about one thousand seven- 
hundred dollars in currency. This he explained was the pro- 
ceeds of some land he had just sold in Kentucky. Later the 
hotel owner, Lawson McKinney, was to recallthearoma of his 
breath suggested sometimes a liquid other than coffee met 
favor with this stranger and his noticeably grey streaked 
whiskers. 

The Reverend Mr. Farmer had a son named William. By 
chance he and Moore met in the post office, where it was 
mutually agreed William would be atthe hotel the next morn- 
ing to drive his cousin out to see the minister. 

William and his buggy kept the appointment. But Moore 
was no place to be found. His thick wallet and himself had 
simply vanished! Mr. Farmer had an investigation made which 
developed two witnesses had whispered they had seen a 
stranger done in at the Oscar Sowders saloonon the night of 
April 14, 1871. That had been the evening Moore had failed 
to return to his hotel. The saloonfaced College Avenue, south 
of Fifth Street, and adjoined the alley running back to the 
Monon depot. 


For some years one Cornelius A. Merchon, nicknamed 
“\Crook’’, had been regarded as the leader of the town’s law- 
breaking element. Rumor soon had this Mershon as master- 
minding a killing of Moore and the disposition of the body 
by burning in the fire boxofaMonon engine. This was known 
to have been switching that night in the freight yards then 
near the depot. Crook and its engineer were supposed to be 
cronies. 
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But when a grand jury was impaneled, the reported wit- 
nesses professed no knowledge. Subsequent grand juries for 
a while were alsobarrenbutatlong last Mershon, his brother 
Charles and a Francis Williams were all three indicted and 
brought to trial. The last named secured venue change. 

No previous Monroe County trial, then remembered, had 
attracted as much intense interest as did this of the Mershons 
accused of first degree murder. The April 14, 1875 issue of 
the Indianapolis Sentinel stressed the judge found it impossible 
on arrival at the courthouse to force his way through the 
densely packed multitude. He had to circuit the building and 
be boosted in a back window! 

And it was fully half an hour before sheriff and deputies 
could clear a space behind the railing reserved for lawyers 
and witnesses. The most important of these last was a man 
named Sam Johnson, who had been only seventeen when the 
murder occurred four years before. He hadtobe brought back 
from Tuscola, Illinois where he had been located by adetective. 

Johnson's cousin, William Fry, ten years older, had been 
more elusive, but in the end he had been found and brought 
back from Arkansas. Prevented from comparing memories, 
their stories varied only in unimportant detail. 


On the night in question they had gone to the saloon, 
entering at the back alley door. Both noticed some men 
bunched in a corner and each had heard a noise as the two 
stood at the bar with half consumed glass in hand. 

Turning around, testified young Johnson, he saw ‘‘Crook’’ 
cutting a stranger with a knife. The man fell to the floor. 
Immediately the witness started to get out of the saloon but 
his way was barred by Mershon who threatened him with 
hanging if he told what he had just seen. 

The next day, added Johnson, Crook accosted him on the 
street, repeating the warning. The thirdtime this was done, he 
said was just before he had been called before the first 
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grand jury. Only seventeen then, he was toofrightened to talk. 


Fry testified he too had hurried from the saloon after wit- 
nessing the stabbing. He added he recalled seeing the body 
dragged into the alley. Mrs. Fry, on the stand, said she also 
had been under death threats to keep stillabout anything the 
men had told her. 


The several lawyers defending Mershons, included Eli K. 
Millen who frequently took exceptions with an eye to appeal. 
Voluminous court records of the case, recently examined and 
copied off, are in the handwriting of Wm. F. Browning, 
mentioned in the Cholera story. 


The Louisville Courier Journal’s correspondent took par- 
ticular note of a heart rending plea made for Mershon 
by ex-Governor Paris C. Dunning. His historic home still 
stands at Third and Jackson in Bloomington. ‘‘Whenthe mother 
of this man and | were young”, said Dunning in quavering 
voice, ‘‘we went almost hand in hand together as we started 
out in life. That was more than a half-century ago. 

‘We were happy, hopeful; the future looked bright and 
beautiful. We have always been steadfast friends and it hurts 
me to see her boy here. There is not a shred of evidence to 
make me think he has done that of which he is accused”. 
Impressed, the judge set bond at fifteen thousand dollars. It 
was not raised. 

Both Mershons were found guilty and taken to the ‘South 
Prison’’ at Jeffersonville to begin life sentences. But in No- 
vember following their June convictions the state supreme 
court ordered a new trial (Vol. 51, pages 14-24 of its records) 
and “Crook” and his brother ‘‘Hoosier”, were returnedto the 
Bloomington jail to await new arraignment. 

Suddenly it was discovered both star witnesses for the 
state had again disappeared. Belief spread that without them 
acquittal would be certain. The town marshall at the time was 
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the John Sears whose son Charles was later long time general 
superintendent of the Showers Company. 

While patrolling his beat in the wee hours of February 8, 
1876, Mr. Sears was pounced upon by a group of masked 
men who pushed him ahead of them down Walnut and up the 
jail steps in bright moonlight. Itwas abouttwo A.M. For years 
he recalled the approach to the lockup was so quiet and 
orderly it might well have been a detachment of Union 
soldiers, bent on surprising a rebel outpost. In night attire 
Sheriff McKinney responded to a light knock at the door. 

Several of the gang seized and bound him, while two tied 
Sears. Both were placed on the floor. Meantime a couple of 
others had hurried into the residence part ofthe jail, returning 
with keys they had found ona table beside which the former 
hotel owner's wife lay. 


In his cell Hoosier Mershon was awake. He could not see 
what was taking place but he feared the commotion ominous 
and hid under his cot. He told later he heard his brother's 
cell door unlocked and heard Crook's plea for time to make 
a statement. Then six shots rang out. Three bullets had entered 
the doomed man’s head, one his chest and two went wild. 

A noosed rope brought in by the gang was tossed on the 
floor and a three hundred thirty-one word letter dropped on 
the sheriff's stomach. Then with a solemn warning that any 
prisoner who ever dared to hazzard even a guess as to 
identity of the executioners, would meet the same fate as had 
Crook, the gang filed out. 

Thirty minutes later the ringing of the fire bell was bring- 
ing half the towntothesquare. The wife of McKinney unbound 
them both and the three examinedthe letter. The spelling was 
poor, the writing large and lack of uniformity of letters sug- 
gested it was purposely disguised. 


For fifty years the names of some prominent at the time 
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were associated in minds of many as likely being guilty but 
there were no open accusations. What a museum piece the 
letter would be today! The copy below isthe text published in 
an Indianapolis newspaper that week, slightly deleted by this 
compiler. 


“This is a warning to the Moore murderers,’ the 

letter began. “You can bribe Judge ----, get new hear- 
ings by false representations to the supreme court, but 
you cannot come it over Judge Lynch.. . 
----- has justthirty days. If...he ever returns he 
will meet the same fate as Crook.. . Prosecutor Pit- 
man says this family has cost the county over thirty 
thousand dollars. Judge Lynch says it will never cost 
another thousand... 


Gilmore (a defense lawyer) thirty days is enough 
for you too. To thieves of all grades: There must and 
will be a change . . . We mean business from this 
time on and forever! Vengence is ours! (signed) 


VIGILANCE” 


Seventeen days after Crook's execution, his younger 
brother Charles was acquitted of any partinthe Monroe mur- 
der and left Bloomington. The following December, his mother, 
Cynthia Mershon, filed a twenty thousand dollar damage suit 
against Sheriff McKinney and his bondsmen. She charged she 
had been falsely arrested and lodged in the very cell whose 
walls and floor were then still stained with her older son's 
blood! She was living in Louisville at the time. | found no 
record the suit came to trial. 

But | did read a taxnotice indicating she was the owner of 
inlot 175, which was the northwest corner of Fifth and Dunn 
Streets. So it must have been to this spot the body of Crook 
was carried on two boards the morning of his tragic ending. A 
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few hours later it was interred in Rose Hill cemetery, just 
east of the Fountain. 


Mrs. Grace Duncan Gall, long half-owner of the house at 
412 East Sixth where she was born in 1874, used to recall 
little school girls often hurried by the abandoned Mershon 
home, fearful “lest they be seized by the ghost of Crook 
Mershon"'! 


And lest this chapter on Mob Violence and the one on 
White Capping create false impression southern Indiana was 
once more lawless than other states, let's hurry to add no 
Hoosier mob to this author's knowledge ever burned a victim 
at stake. But no longer ago than January 12, 1931 a man was 
chained to the top of a frame building three miles southwest 
of Maryville, Mo. In it a white girl named Velma had been 
teaching school. But that Monday it became the funeral pyre 
of a live black man who had confessed to her rape and 
murder. 

And, closer to Indianain Maysville, Ky. December 7, 1897, 
a Coleman was seized by a mob of nearly a thousand as the 
sheriff was escorting him to the court house. He was alive 
when they bound him to a small saplingin a hollow near the 
railroad. And he was still alive when a dozen torches put 
flame to brushwood piled about him. Thus did the enraged 
horde seek to avenge a white woman raped and killed by a 
man of a different color. 
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Front Row, left to right: Attorneys R. L. Morgan, Jess Fields, R. G. Miller, 
R. W. Miers, Edwin Corr, H. C. Duncan, Wm. F. Browning (clerk), John 
Lowden, John R. East, Ira Batman, Tom Sare, Roy Pike, John O'Donnel. 
Back Row, left to right: Attorneys W. H. East, Claude Malotte, Rufus East, 
Walter Hottel, Judge James B. Wilson, Clerk Joe Campbell, J. E. Darby 
and Theodore Lowden. 


Last day Monroe County Court July 7, 1906. 
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Members of the Monroe County bar posed for this picture July 6, 1906 
just forty days before the old courthouse at Bloomington was razed. It was 
through one of the shade-drawn windows seenhere,a presiding circuit judge 
was boosted when unable to force his way through the densely packed crowd 
to his bench at the Crook Mershon trial. 


And behind this very railing sat Chesley Chambers when twice tried for 
the daring 1885 robbery of a Monon Express. Here too at one of the tables 
shown was seated Governor Paris Dunning that Tuesday May 6, 1884, when, 
at seventy-eight, he suffered a fatal stroke. Dunning had been listening to 
another lawyer plead a case. He was carried to his room in the National 
Hotel by the then virile John.R. East, seen seated just in front and to the 
left of Judge Wilson. 


Dunning lived until early Saturday morning and onSunday his body was 
brought to the courtroom to lie in state behind this railing, while above for 
three hours thebelltolled. The next day his funeral was held in the Methodist 
Church at Third and College. It was in charge of the pastor, Major J. E. 
Brant, father-in-law of the Ben Adams of bank and stone memory. 


In recounting the governor's life, Brant mentioned the birth in North 
Carolina on March 15, 1806, and his coming to Indiana at seventeen, 
accompanied by an older brother and their widowed mother. He said Paris 
had attended a medical school in Kentucky, had practised medicine briefly 
in Terre Haute and Rockville before coming to Bloomington to study law and 
plead cases. 


Never beaten for political office, Dunning was four times a state repre- 
sentative and once its lieutenant governor before succeeding Whitcomb as 
chief executive. It was in civil war days while he was president of the state 
senate that his first wife died after thirty-eight years of marriage and ten 
children. Only three of these had survived their father - two sisters who were 
hearing Brant speak and a son off somewhere presumably with a John 
Barleycorn. Brief mention too was made of asecond marriage and of a boy, 
fourteen, by it. Dunning was estranged from the two. 


Brant said he himself had kept what was for a short time a solitary vigil 
by the hotel bed of the stricken man. During a lucid moment, the governor 
had assured his pastor he had long been prepared to start the Journey he 
realized he was now about to begin. And, to paraphrase Brant but slightly, 
“| saw then such a sweet smile spread over the dying man’s face, that | am 
certain it could only have meant Paris Dunning was that moment catching a 
glimpse of beauty which was to come.” 
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Law & M.D. Deaths 


COURT ADJOURNED 


Some of fhe Bloomington lawyers whose deaths are listed below took 
major part in historic trials held in the old Monroe County court house, 
which was 80 years old when razed in 1906. The names may bring back 
memories to many, including former students. 


1903... Oct. 28.. Richard Fulk 1941 ..July 5..Chas. Mattingly 
1903... Nov. 28. . J. B. Mulky 1942..Jan. 10.. Simp. Robinson 
1907 .. April 25 . . Jno. R. East 1942..May 6.. Herbert Rundell 
1910..May 19.. Eli K. Millen 1944.. Jun. 14..Tom Sare 
1910..July 10.. Wm. H. East 1945..Mar. 1..John O'Donnell 
1911... Jan. 30.. Henry Duncan 1945..Oct. 3.. Ernest Darby 
1919..May 1.. Joe Barclay 1948 .. Mar. 18.. Frank Dunn 
L921 Jones t72e RUTUS East 1949... Feb. 11... Walter Hotell 
1924..June 15..Joe E. Henley 1951 ..Mar. 20.. James Blair 
1929... Dec. 23..Henry Lee 1953 ...Jan. 20.. Robt. Miller 
1933... April 17 . . Claude Malotte 1954. . Sept. 14. . Verne Ruble 
1934.. April 10. . Ira Batman 1954.. Nov. 30. . Jess Fields 
1939..Jan. 2.. Will Louden 1956... Sept. 12... J. B. Wilson 
1939 ..May 27..R.L. Morgan 1957 .. Mar. 17. .T. J. Lowden 
1940... Jan. 24.. Edwin Corr 1959. . Feb. 9.. Austin East 
1940... Aug. 16.. Fred Wilson 1961..Mar. 5.. Frank Regester 
“DOCTOR IS OUT!’ 


Before the days of pretty personal in a physician's office, there used 
to be a gadget which was depended on to take good care of business in his 
absence. This was a “‘turn it over” type of sign which could state: 


“Doctor is In. Be seated”’ 


Or it could read something else: 


“Doctor is Out. Back at-----”’ 
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And one could say it’s been reading the second way for the following 
since the indicated dates, with no mention of return. 


1908 .. 
1912. 
[MARS 
123 ue 
126% 
1220 
19 20 
1 SORe 
PRS 


1936 .. 
1937a=. 
193See 
138 ee 
PPB 
1940.. 
1940.. 


Nova. 
2JOne o/s 
. April 20. 
Dec. 4. 
. Aug. 19. 


Jno. E. Harris 


. Thurston Smith 

. Linsey Lowder 

. Joe Kentling 

. John Ross 

. . Philip Holland, Sr. 
..O. K. Harris 

.. John P. Tourner 

. Otto Rogers, Sr. 


. Frank Holland 

. Leon Whetsell 
.. Joe Moser, Sr. 
.. Melville Ross 
.. J.E.P. Holland 
. Harry Thomas 
. Ed Harris 


19598 
1959 . 
1960 . 
1941. 
1943. 
1944 . 
1944. 


1946 . 
1946 . 
1950 . 
19522 
19538 
1954.. 
1OS5E 
1956 . 


JON a2 
.June 12. 
SAUG E30 oe 
. Aug. 26. 
.May 19. 
ANSARI) 5 
ULV Ome 


. Aug. 26.. 
. Feb. 14.. 
. June 20. 
OC Oe 
. Sept. 4.. 
Mar. 22. 
Teta), Webs - 
ANU e: 7408, 


. . Abe Owens 
. Maynard Poland 


Walter Culmer 


. Rayburn Austin 
. W.T. Van Dament 


Homer Woolery 
Frank Tourner 


Fred Batman 
Chas. Stroup 


. Jim Wilshire 


Robt. Rogers 
Fred Austin 


. J. E. Luzzader 


Russel DeMotte 
Paul Smith 
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U. S. SENATORS FROM INDIANA SINCE SPANISH WAR 


Charles’ W. Fairbanks, so oe) stseeee eae 1897 - 1905 
Albert)J» Beveridge ty. (or. eee 1899 - 1911 
James; A..\Hemenway 2) ..2250) )- 0 ee 1905 - 1909 
Benjamin’ Shively <.ce:). spice we. ee ante OSLO 
John Ws Kernics no. eo ee eee (BoA ic! TRA tr 
Thomas*laggertirs aoc te ee ee 1916 - 1916 
James: E? Watsonic.. oie eect ee ee 1916 - 1933 
Harry:SaNew <@i. 2. Petia hee eee LOT 7F 1923 
Samuel Ralston. w2i.s5-.) 5 <sc pee cs ee ee ee) G2 Sree 25 
Arthur: R. Robinsoni: cca ee 1925 - 1935 
Fred: Van: Nuys7.6. ve tec res a er enna 1933 - 1944 
Sherman:Minton’. <2 S20. 32h 8 ee ee ee SSSI e 4 
Raymond: Willistvs: Seca eee ee Le 
Samuel. Jackson7:... 0.2. o - en ss ee O44 eo Ag 
William: E-Jenner? 236. 3 ee eee ee 1944 - 1945 
Homen.bs Gapehortine te uce ene eee ee 1945 - 1963 
William E?Jenner.25..-2... 6 ee ee ee 1947 - 1959 
Vance Hartke #6202. ee. oe ee LS ee Oe 
Birch:Bayh.o 2.5 S2eioee: eter oe ee eee 1963 - 1969? 


Two shots of the famous chance encounter in Indianapolis September 19, 
1962, between three-term U. S. Senator Homer Capehart and his successful 
opponent Birch Bayh of Terre Haute. 


Already angered by a constant needling for a public debate, Capehart was 
in no mood to take calmly the Birch jab: “If you want something done in 
Cuba why haven't you introduced a war resolution, Mr. Capehart?”’ 


In the top picture Capehart is seen driving a point into the Bayh chest and 
in the lower one he has seized with his left hand the Bayh lapel, as though 
to hold the younger man fromdrawing back out of range of a big right fist, 
seemingly poised to clobber. Two onlookers lunged forward to prevent 
possible mayhem. 


Both pictures from WFBM television news filming and furnished by courtesy of Mr. Eldon Camp- 
bell, station general manager. 
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JOHNNY LUSK, ESCAPE ARTIST 


It really started back in 1870. ThatJune, Archie McGinnis 
hired Johnny Lusk of Salem to work in his Bloomington black- 
smith shop. It did not take long for word to get around the 
newcomer was a mighty good workman. 

Some started saying there just did notseemto be anything 
that Lusk could not do with a piece of metal, big or small. 
However some curious did begin wondering why Lusk spent 
time over objects that apparently did not appear to be worth 
a hoot. 


Of course some keys were allrightbutwhy would anyone 
be all the time monkeying with so many? Once when such was 
mentioned to McGinnis privately he just threw his quid away 
and drawled: ‘| reckon he’s a genius. All of ‘em are queer 
about something”. 


Nevertheless, there were some whisperings going around. 
Among those who whispered was a young painter named Clark 
who also worked for McGinnis. Something like three months 
after Lusk had come tothe University Town, Mr. Clark decided 
he should tip its leading jeweler off to something. 


So he told this John P. Smith that Lusk had confided he 
could go in and out of the Smith Store at will. And he even 
added the Salem man had hinted he was willing to take the 
painter in as a partner in whatever he had in mind. Clark 


said he had declined the offer. 


The jeweler promptly had the lock changed on his store, 
bought a large safe and reported the matter to James Ryan, 
twenty-three, town constable and blacksmith. This officer de- 
cided it was his duty to do some sniffing. So he watched Lusk 
for several days, and though now unemployed, Ryan noted 
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he seemed to wear a different suit each time he saw him. 
The town's leading tailor was then John W. Davis whose 
daughter Minnie was later the wife of Mayor M. N. Dunlap. 
Ryan asked this Davis if he had missed anything from his 
shop? 

Miss anything? The little Quaker rattled offalist almost as 
long as his body andimmediately swore ‘oan affidavit against 
Lusk. Johnny had rooms atthe Bishop boarding house on South 
College Avenue and on this town marshall Chase and two 
deputies (including Ryan) converged December 6th. 

Creeping up a back stairway, Chase and anassistant came 
across Lusk and another roomer named Beatly, in the act of 
transferring a pile of clothing from one room to another. 
Chase tried to seize them both but the roomer drew a knife 
and Chase had to loosen his hold on Lusk in order to floor 
Beatly with a chair. 


Lusk promptly fled down the stepsandout. Up an alley he 
shot like a jack rabbit and on out east to the Ezra Perring 
home at the southwest corner of Fifthand Washington streets. 
Into this he darted frightening butnothurtinga nineteen year 
old girl who was alone. 

After a few minutes he decided the pursuithad been aban- 
doned and slipped outthe backdoor only to run into the arms 
of powerful Ryan, * who kindly led himalong the alley to the 
county's new jail. The old one, all wood except for hardware, 
had been located at the northeast corner of Seventh and 
Morton streets. It had been sold on September 7, 1870 to a 
William Helton as the highest bidder. 

It was still standing when Lusk was arrested but was torn 
down the following May. Considerable counterfeit money, 
several lock picks and a saw which had been made from a 


* Ryan’s sister, Ellen, was the wife of Registrar Bates, mentioned elsewhere here. Ryan died of 
diabetis October 28, 1898 in Lowder Sanitarium. He was fifty-one. 
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case knife, were found hidden in its log walls. These last had 
been hewn from trees felled on the spot about fifty years 
before. 

The new jail at 116 South Walnut (which burned down 
February 6, 1935) was supposed tobe positively escape proof. 
None could pick those locks, it was claimed. Sheriff Richard 
Fulk (the lawyer who died in 1903 in his home at 301 South 
Walnut) headed the Lusk welcoming committee that December 
6, 1870. 

For thirty-four days the stay of Lusk in the county lockup 
appeared uneventful. He was polite to other prisoners and 
courteous to the sheriff. Then on the tenthof January, as Fulk 
was about to step across the street for a pail of fresh water, 
Lusk said, ‘‘Won't you please leave the door ajar, Mr. Fulk, 
while you are gone? Just looking a moment or so would be 
such a treat to all of us here in the bull pen’’. Fulk complied. 

The officer was backinless than five minutes, accompanied 
by a visitor who had come just for a look at Lusk. But at the 
moment that gentleman did not seem to be available to 
sightseers. He was neither in his cell nor in the bull pen, the 
lock of which had not been tampered with. 

Thoroughly mystified, Sheriff Fulk must have felt like kicking 
himself, when a prisoner suggested he might try kicking the 
bottom bar of the bull pen. The officer did and the bar fell to 
the floor. The same prisoner explained thattwo weeks earlier, 
Lusk had sawed through both ends of thebar, replacing them 
carefully. During his stay he had fashioned a saw from a 
knife, elementary for a chap with his talent. 

A man said to have resembled Lusk in appearance, was 
seen a short time later entering the Dunn Woods. So a 
search was made of what is now a part of the |. U. campus. 
It was fruitless. And a cocky note, found in Lusk’s cell, did not 
cheer Fulk much, although it did promise a return to Bloom- 
ington ere very long. 


re 
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In time it was reported Lusk had escaped from an officer 
in Kansas by diving through the window of a moving train. 
He had been gone from the local lockup about six weeks or 
so when an Elias Smith (who lived in a log house at the foot 
of East Sixth, southwest corner of Dunn) approached the 
sheriff in an attempt to barter like a modern stool pigeon. 
This Smith said he would tell where Lusk was holed up for a 
hundred dollars. Fulk agreed to the price and learned it was 
Elias’ own home! That night with five deputies, Fulk surrounded 
the place and waited. Presently a door opened and Lusk, 
with gun in hand, peered cautiously around. 

Chancing to sight a deputy, he wheeled back in. Pretty 
soon soot was observed to be coming outof the chimney and 
it later developed Lusk had been trying to climb that way to 
the roof. Then a banging was heard comingfrom the housetop 
and looking up, the officers decided Luskwastrying for a high 
exit. But the sheeting withstood his blows. 

Next there was frantic pounding on one side, and running 
to it the besiegers discovered their quarry had smashed a 
hole through the weatherboarding. Looking through this, 
Johnny could see them waiting for him. He called to Fulk he 
would surrender if the sheriff would promise to protect him 
from lynchers. Fulk did. 

At his trial Mrs. Bishop, boardinghouse operator, testified 
to his making frequent trips out of town while staying at her 
home, always taking with him a trunk. In the one found by 
officers immediately after his firstarrestby Ryan, was quite an 
assortment of merchandise identified by various store owners 
as having been stolen from them. 


Equally incriminating was the finding of a ring holding a 
bunch of homemade keys. Tests revealed these would unlock 
fully three-fourths of the Bloomington stores. Lusk was de- 
fended by four lawyers, including Paul McNutt’s father from 
Martinsville. They got him off with a one cent fine. 
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However a ‘‘meanie” jury did tack ona five year prison 
term. When delivered to the ‘‘South Prison” at Jeffersonville, 
it was discovered Lusk had been there before, having served 
three years for grand larceny in Vigo County under the name 
of John L. Clark. 


Assigned to work in the blacksmith shop, it was not until 
he had been in prison several months did what appeared to 
be a golden opportunity present itself. On November 2, 1871 
a guard left Johnny and another convict alone for a few 
minutes. With a crow bar, Lusk and this Elkins frantically 
attacked an outside wall. The two, followed by five others, had 
just gotten through the opening they had made when the 
guard returned, sounding the alarm. 


Just outside was the prison doctor's buggy, with horse 
attached. Lusk and four of the others managed to get into 
it and laid whip to the animal. Warden Shuller himself took 
up the chase but overturned his rig. 

The convicts were rapidly putting distance between them 
and pursuers, when their much overloaded buggy broke down. 
They fled on foot but were soon overtaken. Returned to their 
cells, all seven ‘were treated to a flogging” said the Courier 
Journal the next day. 


It was before the era of time off for good behavior and 
Johnny Lusk served the full five years of his sentence. 


1 
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THIRD COFFEE BREAK VERSE 


WHOM GREATNESS TOUCHED 


It could be that we sometimes live too near 
To recognize the greatness of a man. 
Perhaps we only learn in later year 

His stature, sensed by keen historian. 


Not so with this one whom we lost today, 

Who truth and virtue to his breast had clutched. 

For many whom he led along the way, 

Knew where he walked, walked one whom greatness touched. 


(From the Bloomington Herald 
piston ne Nov. 22, 1955, the 
day following the death of WI- 
liam Lowe Bryan, who had 
been president of Indiana Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1937) 


HOW NICE THE GIFT! 


Great things a thinker said may turn sometimes upon a 
straw . . . The world was changed when Caesar crossed a 
stream ...To prove a warrior leadertow’red above the civil 
law... And showall men his legions were supreme. 


When edging down Life’s Sunset Slope, reflecting on what's 
been ...Wemuse, “It’s strange what little things have done” 
... Achance remark or meetingand events may soon begin 
... To change the pattern which is being spun. 


How nice ‘twould be to sense which things with scarcely 
height or girth . . . Would grow as though tobogganing 
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along; . . . How nice the gift to sense which folks would 
later prove their worth . . . But greatness seldom sings 
an early song! 


HAVE YOU KNOWN SUCH CHAP? 


Have you known a chap whom a bit of success 
Seems to fog his sight should a friend go by - 
A viceless, moneyless friend, | guess 
Such a chap should stroll where dead now lie. 


It'd take from him thoughts that’re smug and proud 
And tumble him out of his self-made sky; 

Then jostle him ‘round, just one of a crowd, 
If he'd take a stroll where dead now lie! 


read on WITS, December 28, 1960 


WHAT HAVE | DONE? 


What have | done for the Master? 

Have | followed the precepts He taught? 
Has a heart that was slowing, beat faster 
For word of His love that | brought? 


Have | said of a man 

Who was down, “Him | know. 

He has lots of good traits 

Though they don’t always show.” 
Has the smile in my voice 

Made a sad soul rejoice? 


What have | done for the KING? 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN MAY 


The day’d been warm but soon, | hoped, relief would 
come with night. ..Forlongas mutel’d sat beside a stranger 
on my right. ..Whoworeabloomin his lapel - a lily almost 
white. 


Distinctly through the window of the train we both had 


seen ...A tearful, joyful meeting on the platform walk be- 
tween .. . A woman, say half ninety years, a lass perhaps 
nineteen. 


The stranger turned and said to me, (Isaw his moistened 
eye . . . And maybe he had noticed that I'd breathed a 
lengthened sigh) . . . “A thing like that on Mother's Day, - 
it almost gets a guy.” 

“I'd just been sitting thinking how the twilight used to 
steal . .. Across the farm where | was reared, its touch too 
soft to feel. ..I’dtriedto picture long ago and thought back 
of the years ... Which hiking by had lots of joy but some- 
times lots of tears.’’ 


He paused and then 
Began again. 


‘Sometimes when chores and play were done, exhausted 
I'd seek rest ...In haven, love encompassed, clasped real 
gently to a breast . . . She left us while | still was young, 
and so her face now seems ... As image left at early morn 
by half remembered dreams. 


“Wind blown the hair, all smiles the eyes; the features - 
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just won't fuse . . . Because no camera record's left, | only 
sit and muse...Untilapicture comes to mind, a white stone 
dotted sward ...Andeyesrobthroat of moisture and | have 
to swallow hard. 


‘I've made a fair amount of dough. I'vegota dandy wife 
. . . With two sweet kids | guess that I’ve been treated well 
by Life ...Andyetacrossthe years there comes so sweet a 
memory ...Itmakes mesayl’d give a lot, were mother still 
with me.” 


While listening to the words he spoke, I'd thumbed my 
four in hand...Then mumbled rather feebly: ‘Yes, | think 
| understand ... My mother’s nearing sixty now; her health 
is something grand.” 


Just then the whistle soundedand| knew my trip was o’er 
... | saw the lights of my home town; the train was moving 
slow’r . . . | clasped his hand then grabbed my grip and 
hurried to the door. 


My sister stood beside ourcar, anarclight at her back... 
She flung herself upon me as she poured out: ‘Oh, God, 
Jack! . . . Her left arm hurt so bad at noon and then-"’ Sis 
hurried on: ...‘‘I finally reacheda doctor but he found - that 
mother'd gone!” 


--Star-Courier, May 6, 1955 


Sas. 
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WHO CAN BE RIGHT ALL THE TIME 


Though they say a good artist anatomy knows, 
(Like the length of one bone to another) 

| have wondered a bit how the long limbs could fit 
Which Jim Whistler hooked onto his “Mother”. 


A sentry's mistake cost the French Canada, 
(When he failed river boats to inspect. 

Had he done so he'd noted ‘twas English who floated. 
He did not and Wolf took Quebec!) 


With much of the continent ground under heel, 
Hitler gave Britain time to get breath; 

And later he knew it was more’n he could chew 
When he'd sought to gnash Russia to death! 


Blaine mutely sat through a long speech made for him 
On “Three R's" and it cost him election! 

‘Twas an equal mistake for one Charles Hughes to make 
When in ‘Frisco he aided defection. 


Had Teddy and Taft just remained as close friends; 


Had Wilson not sailed for Versailles; 


Had rain not one day slowed Napoleon's way, 


Had Hull to the Japs been more wise! 


Had some folks been wary and slower to marry 


Their lives might have been more sublime! 


Had Methus’lah known how he'd be living right now! 


But who can be right all the time? 


-Star Courier March 14, 1947 
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COULDN'T LEAVE OUT 


Collens Boys 


They used to say every locality had someone not famous 
for exhibiting unusual brilliancy. As for Bloomington, ithad the 
“Collens Boys’’. These for almost twenty years were known 
over much of southern Indiana. Whensprings came they were 
wont to be onthe move, but frosty weather usually found them 
returning to winter in Monroe County. 

The family of ‘‘Weasel” Collens first broke into print upon 
the death of the father from dropsy on July 12, 1895. They 
were living at the time under an overhanging rock along 
Stout’s Creek, northwest of Bloomington. In this almost cave 
like home, at least one of the childrenhad been born, maybe 
two. 


The father’s age was given as fifty-six. His widow and her 
four boys were taken tothe county poor farm at the time. Just 
twenty-three years before, this Collens accompanied by a Lou- 
ise Ham had appeared atthe clerk's office in Bloomington and 
secured a marriage license. The record, dated November 2, 
1872, shows he gave his name as James H. Collens. 


The next day the couple rode horseback up to the farm 
home of Squire Alfred Thrasher, near Stanford. They refused 
to dismount for the ceremony. The squire was the father of 
Grant Thrasher, who was killed by an overturning tractor in 
1959. Grant's daughter, former clerk-treasurer, Miss Vannie 
Thrasher, looked up the marriage license which revealed the 
spelling of the family name without an “i”. 

One of the older boys named John went to Terre Haute 
to live when he was about grown. Another, usually called 
“Bill”, had gone to school enough to read a little and tried 
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to look after the two youngest, Eddie and Francis. The latter 
was difficult to manage. Occasionally he was arrested for 
calling some nicely dressed lady, “You dirty Irishman”, 
and sometimes for heaving stones at almost anyone. In time 
he grew worse, perhaps aggravated by teasings of youths who 
should not have but often did. Taken finally to the state 
hospital at Madison, he was later transferred to an insane 
ward at Butlerville, where he died, November 30, 1934. 

There was a time when about every student on the I. U. 
campus and likely every man, woman and child in Blooming- 
ton knew both Eddie and Francis by sight. Mrs. Anna Schram 
Rott has reason to recall both well. While she was acting as 
Chamber of Commerce secretary and assistant to Mrs. Minnie 
Waldron in welfare work, Eddie frequently called at their 
office in City Hall. 


On the street they walked single file, with Eddie always in 
front. Once he was given a bottle of Lydia Pinkham Com- 
pound after he complained of feeling ill. It soon became the 
favorite medicine of both! Since likely neither could read, the 
label did not worry them. 


Eddie had a restless soul which, if it had any pleasure at 
all, found such in migrating from one townto another, seasons 
permitting. He did not hitchhike, just walked along a railroad 
right of way. Wherever he went he acquired a reputation of 
trying to tell what day of the week one’s birth had occurred. 
Given an exact date, he wouldlookdowna couple of minutes, 
mumbling unintelligent jargon. Then a meek answer, given 
in low tones, occasionally was rewarded with a few pennies. 
Probably he did hit it, once in seven. 


Some people spend a lot of money, trying to find out to 
just what they are most allergic. Eddie did not have that 
problem. He knew exactly what did not agree with him: It 
was water, taken externally. 


ee eee tet et tn eS i a teh 
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When and if softhearted firemen could catch him, as 
warmer weather came, they’dgive him his annual haircut with 
horse clippers. He did not seem to mind the haircutting too 
much, but it was the hose bath preceding it to which Eddie 
voiced strenuous objection. Experience had taught him baths 
canceled out temporarily his insurance for being discharged 
quickly from any jail into which he might be thrown. 

Unlike Francis, he was always considered harmless. But 
on the last night of his life, he did frighten telephone night 
operators when curious and lonesome, he peeped through the 
glass of an upstairs entrance door. 


One of the girls phoned Night Officer Hinkle, who hurried 
over and ‘'shewed”’ Eddie away. A few hours afterwards at 
six o'clock on the morning of July 25, 1922, Eddie Collens was 
walking north out of Bloomington using the cinder path which 
borders the Monon trackway. He was just fifty feet south of 
Eighth Street when he was sucked under the wheels of a 
passing train. Several witnessed the fatality. 

Some kindhearted furnished a ticket for the brother to 
come, who when they were younger, had tried to mother 
Eddie. This Bill was still living at the time, staying in Terre 
Haute. ‘| always thought it would happen”, was his comment. 


Population Monument 


In his famous poem, “My Madonna” Robert W. Service 
divulged the model had beenashameless womanfrom off the 
street. But who admiring the paintingasithung in the “Church 
of St. Hilaire’’ would have suspected such? 

In the courthouse yard of Bloomington there is a stone 
marking the 1910 “Center of Population”. Few of the unin- 
formed would guess there could have been shenanigans 
connected with a West Eighth Street site selection, from 
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whence the stone was moved to the courthouse yard in 
January of 1960 through the efforts of foundryman Fred 
Seward. 

Since the first census of 1790, with the population center 
of the United States adjudged to be then in Maryland, the 
point had generally speaking been hopping westward each 
decade. Following nineteen hundred count it paused just six 
miles west of Columbus, Indiana. And nosurprise was evinced 
July 18, 1911 on thegiving outthe point by then was in Mon- 
roe County. 


Just three days later certain astronomers using data 
forwarded from Washington, placed the spot definitely eight 
miles northeast of Bloomington on the farm of William L. 
Moser, fifty-eight. He was the father of Dr. J. E. Moser, Stan- 
ford physician. 

Upon coming back to town, the surveyors described the 
spot as being in a rattlesnake infested ravine. This they said 
was covered with second growth timber so dense they often 
had to turn sideways to work their way along. The nearest 
railroad was fully half a mile away. 

City newspapers, almost from coast to coast, ate up the 
story. Sunday supplements featured it. You'd have thought 
the center spot of the nation. was wilder than when Daniel 
Boone hacked his way westward. 

None could see a commercial value in the location for 
Moser or anyone else. For who could be expected to visit such 
a spot though piningforalookatthe five foot wooden marker 
the World-Courier had had quickly erected upon it. Before 
the month was out a Washington dispatch told a certain 
learned Ph.D.’er was rechecking the data to make certain 
no one had incorrectly jumped the gun. 


Then on August 31, a bomb exploded. It was announced 
the scientist had discovered two computers, working independ- 
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ently, had by an amazing coincidence made exactly the 
same error! So corrective data was to follow. 

On September 5, a really choice and ideal location 
resulted. It had advertising value not only to Bloomington 
in general but to the big Showers Furniture Company in par- 
ticular. For the spot sought was now said to be at about 320 
West Eighth Street, in the neatly kept front yard which the 
company maintained east of its little stone office building! 
Luckily it was justrightforamonumentwhich could be viewed 
by tourists without leaving carriage or car. 

One of the surveyors did admit it first looked to him as 
though the point was on the metal roof of plant number 
one. But as he gazed through the transit, he must have been 
astonished to see it jump a couple of feet to the south, 
bounce off the roof and land on the ground exactly in front 
of the “17th” window. And right there it stayed! 

Most everybody seemed happy about the change except 
of course poor Mr. Moser. He had actually put up with a 
lot of transgressing on his farm and porch, even entertaining 
the gang. He said he was so disgusted at having the only 
honor taken from him he had ever had, he was just going 
to leave that farm. Andhedid, movingto South Walnut Street 
in Bloomington. Eleven years later, he died of face cancer. 

Among the happy not connected with the factory was 
Oscar Fulwider. The Chamber of Commerce adopted his idea 
of an envelope with entire front devoted to spokes running 
from a population center hub. Lettering on the envelope 
included stone, furniture and |. U. There was more space on 
the back for the address than on the stamp side! This writer 
recalls one reaching him in New York City the next year 
mailed by Walter Billeg, a Breeden &Co., shoe clerk. Many 
merchants used the envelopes. 


As for the factory, who could blame it for making much 
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use of the monument in its advertising, particularly in trade 
papers? But some of us who had been taking astronomy that 
summer of 1911, and had heardalecturer mention terrestrial 
points could not - using instruments thenavailable- be located 
with exactness based on star position - sort of wondered a 

little. 


Of course we were young then and without full realiza- 
tion that sometimes other things beside law makingare given 
attention by congressmen. 


Between Boiler and Cab 


It brought to mind stories of Floyd Collins pinned beneath 
fallen rocks in a Kentucky cave, fourteen years before. Nine 
miles east of Bloomington on Sunday afternoon, June 4, 1939, 
a locomotive and twenty-two of aforty-five carfreight, had left 
the Illinois Central rails, mostly along a high hill. 


The forty-nine year old brakeman, Oscar McCully from 
Palestine, Illinois, was held tight between the engine and 
boiler. He had had seventeen years of service with the road. 
Above the waist he could move, but his hips and waist were 
held in vice like grip. 

The long freight was from Effingham, Illinois and bound for 
Indianapolis. Ithad passed through Bloomington at about three- 
thirty. In four of the cars which had left the track had been a 
great many sheep and hundreds of these had been so injured 
they had to be shot. About one hundred and twenty-five un- 
marked ones were soon noted grazing unperturbed ontender 
shoots of a nearby corn field. 


The first rescuers to arrive were neighboring farmers. 
Equipped only with picks, saws and shovels, they could do 
nothing for McCully. Any real attempt looking to his rescue 
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had to awaitthe arrival of aMonon Roundhouse crew, armed 
with acetelyne torches. 


About twenty minutes after the wreck, adoctor had arrived 
and began the shooting of opiates into the ill-fated brakeman. 
“I'll be all right if you can get me out of here”, he managed 
to say to his rescuers between pleading with them to work 
faster. 


But cutting through steel of the cab was slow and tedious 
in such crowded quarters. He had been imprisoned almost 
four hours when finally placed in a waiting ambulance. The 
shock of fractures of both legs and hips, added to third de- 
gree burns was just too much. Fifteen minutes after entering 
the hospital, Oscar McCulla was dead. 


A Park is Born Where Fedder Died 


Shortly after John Harris’s third election as mayor of 
Bloomington, he told me of an interesting agreement that he 
had entered into with the late W. N. Showers to insure his 
city its first park. Harris explained in exchange for his getting 
the city council to have a stone archway at the entrance, 
inscribed, ““W. N. Showers Park’, the popular furniture 
executive would pay off the claims to ownership of the 
abandoned spoke factory grounds at Third and Lincoln. 

There was just one trouble with that arrangement. Mr. 
Showers died (on Easter Sunday, 1919) before Mr. Harris 
got back in office on January 1, 1922. But under the Harris 
prodding the council agreed the city would pay the $5,200 
necessary to clear title to the ground. Such figure was rather 
civic minded on the part of the heirsto three men - a tanner, 
a stone operator and a banker - who had bought the factory 
in 1889, following the death of its founder, J. H. Ryors. He 
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had started making spokes there fifteen years before when 
only twenty-five. 


Finally the business was discontinued but the heirs were 
unable to agree on a plan for disposal. So for a number of 
years the spot remained an eyesore whose ugliness was only 
partly hidden by a billboard at its north side. All along the 
east edge flowed an uncovered branch. Here ducks paddled 
in water little better than sewer juice. Anda squatter’s shack 
built of scrap lumber and standing near the stream’s west 
bank, added a touch of something that was neither beauty 
nor romance. 

Over all, alleged but never proven, there floated every 
dark night the fretful and unavenged spirit of night watchman 
Louie Fedder, fifty-four. His body had been found on January 
4, 1885 by his forty-eight year oldwife, when he failed to re- 
turn for breakfast that Sunday morning. Going througha door 
she found open in bitter cold weather and on down a long 
passageway, this mother-in-law to be of Edward Kaser, finally 
found his body on a pile of shavings. 


It was in front of the boiler. Her screams brought a multi- 
tude to the scene who gazed in horror at what they saw. The 
German had been clubbed to death by blows from a heavy 
spoke. His wallet with the fourteen dollar wage paid him 
personally for the weekby Mr. Ryors was missing. Fedder had 
been prominent in the K. of P. lodge and was active in the 
east side of the square Presbyterian Church. The Ballentine 
for whom the campus hall was named, preached his funeral. 


For the crimea mannamed Welsh receiveda life sentence 
largely on the testimony of a Lady of the Evening. She was a 
domestic employed at a house on South Walnut whose back 
yard jutted the factory grounds. She swore she had told her 
guest of that night the watchman would have his wage on his 
person and then added Welsh was missing from her room at 
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the very hour of two when Fedder had punched the factory 
clock for his last time! 

But a year later at a new trial venued to Bedford, Welsh 
was freed. This time his lawyers did not place him on the 
stand; this time the woman witness had disappeared and this 
time with the testimony of twenty they impugned the veracity 
of the man who, at the first trial, swore Welsh had confessed 
guilt in his presence. There were no subsequent arrests. 

For sometime after the city acquired the site nothing at all 
was done to improve it. Then on August 1, 1923, fifty volun- 
teers armed with picks and shovels attemptedafrontal assault 
on its tin cans, rocks and wild growth. They were under the 
command of circus owner, Henry Gentry. The next day only 
the general and some lady refreshment dispensers returned 
to the battlefield. Then for ten months “all was quiet along the 


Patomac’’. 

But on June 19, 1924 a letterappearedin the Daily Tele- 
phone signed ‘Friend of the People”. It upbraided the park 
board for restricting its energies and funds to ‘improve the 
Cascades where only those with cars will benefit’’. A board 
member immediately promised to itemize expenses and 
denied intention of the board to build a golf course at the 
Cascades, as alleged by the letter writer. Apparently not 
satisfied, the Friend of the People wrote again, revealing he 
planned to run for mayor the next year on an “improve 
Third Street site’’ platform. This stirred up a hornets nest of 
letters. 

But it was not until May of 1926 that the Third Street site 
received unexpected vitamins. In that month the Indiana Lime- 
stone Company was .formed by Chicago interests purchasing 
in Monroe County sixteen quarries and mills. One of those 
who received a huge sum for his holdings was William H. 
Adams, banker. He immediately announced he would furnish 
the money to build a swimming pool at Third. 


. : 
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Later the widow of his brother, Ben Adams, with funds from 
a similar source, bought additional lots adjacent to the spoke 
factory grounds and deeded them to the city, with the under- 
standing Spankers Branch bordering the park on the east, 
would be covered over. Shortly afterwards, trombone playing 
lumberman Dr. Lew Hughes, furnished material and money 
for the erection of a bandstand. 

There were more than three thousand gatheredaround the 
pool for its dedication July 13, 1928 and on the seventh of 
the next month a smaller crowd when the bandstand was 
dedicated. Only one sour note was sounded that night: Many 
complained the park board had placed the pool as far away 
from Third Street as it could. 

Perhaps some may wonder if the ‘Friend of the People’’ 
ran for mayor in 1925 as threatened in his second letter. 
Well, let’s see: By then the city had a new mayor for Mr. 
Harris, exhausted by a three year fight with the council to 
prevent the abandonment of the water system to the west, 
had died of a heart attack. Andthe council some nineteen days 
and fifty-nine ballots later, had chosen one of its members, 
water committee chairman, Len Lewis, to succeed Harris. 
Runner-up had been Oscar Cravens, ex-postmaster. Both were 
democrats. 

So sure were republicans they could elect a mayor that 
year of 1925 there were four candidates inthe primary. T. A. 
Faukner garnered only ninety-three votes. John “Shorty” 
Nichols, the architect whom Cravens had so bitterly denounced 
in The Worldas being responsible of the Lewis win, did a little 
better getting four hundred and nine tallies. 


Councilman James Wells, and John Hetherington, veter- 
inarian, tied each getting one thousand, one hundred and 
eighty-six votes, so a run off was necessary. This Hethering- 
ton won two thousand thirteen to one thousand, eight hundred 
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and sixteen. That fall he beat the democrat nominee, a candy 
merchant. | don’t recall that any of the five candidates for 
mayor claimed to have been “The Friend of the People” 
whose letters to editor kept the Third Street site before the 
public after Mr. Harris died on March 2, 1925. He was en- 
route back from Florida when he became so ill it was neces- 
sary for an ambulance to meet him in Louisville. 
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PROMINENT PHYSICIANS 
POSE FOR POSTERITY 


To some of the eighteen with M. D. Degrees, 
pictured on the following six pages and who 
took time out from crowded schedules to be 
group photographed for this book, there 
come many from considerable distance to 
Bloomington for diagnosis and treatment. 


Their’s are enviable reputations already 
Sstoblishedma eae ana: 


No. You've guessed wrong. These are not mid-west’s three winners in Atlantic 
City Handsome Man Contest. They are leftto right Doctors Hugh S. Ramsey, 
H. S. Hepner and J. C. Farr. 


It's too late, girls. They are all married. Left to right: Doctors Charles B. 
Emery, William C. Link and Clarence H. Marchant. 


Left to Right: Doctors Neal Baxter, Richard E. Buckingham, William Courtney 


Todd Holland. 
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Photographer Easton says it was a humid, porting-hot noon hour when this 
picture was taken of Doctors (left to right) T. L. Wilson, W. M. Lundblad and 
D. J. Holland (who is eighty-four). 
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Left to Right: Doctors Thomas O. Middleton, Kermit Q. Hibner and J. N. 
Topolgus. ' 
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THE FIRSTS OF MANY 


First Car Death 


If John M. Harrel had had the slightest idea his going to 
the little cemetery in Lawrence County would make his wife 
and that Decoration Day of 1911 a part of Monroe County 
history, he wouldn't have gone. But unfortunately the former 
Clear Creek township trustee had no such premonition. 

He lived nine miles south of Bloomington and less than 
two months before had purchased a large, new Reo auto- 
mobile. On the day in question he had not yet become very 
proficient in its use. But the mother of his wife had only 
recently died and the Harrels wanted to put flowers on her 
grave. 


The trip down and partly back was uneventful until they 
reached the long, steep hill east of Harrodsburg. Just as he 
was nearing its crest, Mr. Harrel accidentally threw the Reo into 
reverse. Two weeks later this writer stopped his buggy at the 
exact spot, and scanned the path marked by felled second 
growth timber, which the big car had cut as it plunged forty 
feet down the steep embankment. 

They said it turned over four times in descent. Looking 
down then, one could not doubt it. Riding in front with the 
driver had been Fred Deckard, twenty-five, and in the back 
with Mr. Harrel’s forty year old wife, were Lillian Deckard, 
twenty-one, and Lora Johnson, twenty-three. All except Miss 
Johnson were thrown out. Mrs. Harrel’s head struck a log, 
fracturing her skull. 


The two men removed the top from the car. Using it as 
a stretcher, they carried to a farmhouse the unconscious 
woman with her now telltale hemorrhaging ears. Surgery 
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failed to relieve brain pressure and in ten hours, Mrs. John 
Harrel had become Monroe County's first automobile fatality! 

Almost nineteen years later, and by thattimea north side 
of the square retail merchant, John Harrel was himself crushed 
to death beneath his overturned car, February 2, 1930. He 
was on a visit to Kansas and at the time was alone. 


Remember Mertz? 


In Potter’s Field section of Rose Hill lie the bones of a 
German cook whose death October 28, 1904 inadvertantly 
sparked the start of a hospital in Bloomington. He was C. L. 
Mertz, thirty-two, of New Albany. 

Employed at a camp for Italian laborers building the road- 
bed of the Illinois Central Railway, Mertz decided he would 
buy a suit of clothes before making a weekend trip to his 
hometown. From The Eagle where he made his purchase on 
the west side of the square, he walkedaround the corner and 
down the north side of West Fifth Street toward the Monon 
depot. 


Good resolutions to reach home sober went by the boards 
when the aroma of liquor floated fromTroutmanand Demoss 
saloon as he was about to pass. Whenhe did reach the depot, 
it was too late to catch the south bound accommodation train. 
So he started on foot down the Monon tracks, intent on 
boarding a freight at McDoel. 

Mertz made it to the yards but by the time a freight was 
starting to move, his brain had become befuddledand he fell 
beneath the wheels. He was conscious when found but both 
legs were crushed. Mertz blamed liquor for his predicament. 
Death came that same evening in the office of Doctors Harris, 
who were then in the Monon employ. They had amputated 
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both legs. His last words were: ‘Put me to sleep. | wish | 
was home”. 


The publicity of this particular accident, coupled with the 
realization no doctor office in Bloomington was equipped for 
the proper handling of surgical cases, sparked a successful 
drive for a hospital beginning. Exactly one hundreddays after 
Mertz died, eighteen ‘‘Club’’ women filed incorporation papers 
as owners of ‘Bloomington Hospital”. 


A number of years later folk lore miraculously changed 
this Mertz into a little boy of ten!By then described asa ‘'sweet 
little nameless waif’’ who had died in the Harris office, the 
child was soon doing yeoman service for hospital fund solici- 
tors. Nobody remembered, or at least never mentioned, no 
ticket had been offered any member of the Mertz family to 
attend his burial. (as was later done when Eddie Collins was 
train killed.) But as years passed pathetic detail, largely 
imagined, was added to the “'little waif" (Mertz) story! 


The first person toundergo major surgery inthe Blooming- 
ton Hospital was1.U.’s then famed forty-two year old zoologist, 
Carl Eigeman. The date was December 5, 1905 and the sur- 
geon was Dr. George C. Schaeffer. His office was early over 
a south side of the square clothing store. Later he was a 
neighbor to Edwin Corr who used to tell me about him and 
his being regarded as a ‘prof and student doctor”’. 

A letter dated November 2, 1961 from the Ohio State 
Medical Board and signed by Dr. H. M. Platter, told me he 
could find no record of his death. Platter added he knew the 
man after Schaeffer's arrival in Columbus in 1906as an eye, 
ear and nose specialist. Schaeffer practiced in Bloomington 
nine years, but for the townandits hospital, that December 5, 
1905 was his most memorable morning. 
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Her First Day 


Perhaps a lot of people remember their firstday in Bloom- 
ington. Not, of course, those born in the University Town. But 
others like Mrs. Douglas Rae do. Then only recently married, 
she had come from her cool Connecticut home to join her 
husband, who had already assumed the pastorship of the First 
Baptist Church, then located at Fourth and Washington Streets. 

Mrs. Rae found that August of 1936 so hot she might well 
have wondered if she had died and - but perish the thought! 
That was the month which followed midwest's hottest July on 
record. Literally hundreds had been dying as direct result of 


the heat. 
One of these had been insurance man, Carl Martin who, 


falling on an Indianapolis street, was seen being carted off 
by a former Bloomingtonian, Editor James A. Stuart. Another 
local casualty was Surgeon Frank Holland, who tentatively 
scheduled for the Long Journey, hastily took off from an 
Indianapolis hospital on July 15. 

The torrid days began innocently enough. There hadbeen 
many a July the Fourth hotter. It was not until on the sixth 
that there came any hint of the heat to come. That day with 
an official reading of 98 degrees, a forecast of “hot'’ was 
announced. And the weather man's guess was right. For that 
Tuesday, July 7, 1936, a high of 105was recorded here. And 
the next day on Wednesday the eighth, up went the official 
mercury bar to 108 - something most unusual for Indiana. 

Reacting just slightly the next few days, but hovering 
around 105 each afternoon, it seemed to be gathering force 
for one final try atarecord. Andit made it! For the afternoon 
of Tuesday, July 14, 1936, Monroe County panted and 
blistered with an official reading of 110. In some parts of the 
state and in the middle west, even higher readings were 
reported in scattered localities. 
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Practically no home or office in Bloomington had then air 
conditioning. Folks having access to large or deep basements 
more easily survived. But many had to depend for relief 
on closing all windows at sunup and pulling down every 
shade in the home. Reports soon became common that this 
person and that had suffered a heat stroke. 


And it wasn’t just those outin the open who were climbing 
the High, High Hill. The old, the ill, and those with damaged 
hearts, seemed most vulnerable. The longer the heat con- 
tinued, the faster the death toll mounted. Intime it approached 
a thousand in the middle west. Verily, heat was something 
one did not get ‘‘used to’’. Onfour succeeding days after that 
110 was recorded, an official reading of more than a hundred 
was set down. And thrice the one hundred reading was 
reached in August. 


Thinking of the previous winter was not much help, al- 
though its frigidity may not have been exceeded since the 
days of keeping tab. There were one hundred and ninety-seven 
hours of zero or lower that winter and one hundred and 
eleven of these came in January. Especially remembered was 
the forty-three consecutive hours incident when the ther- 
mometer never got up as high as zero! 


Be that as it may, the cold was all gone when Mrs. Rae 
reached Bloomington in August, 1936. The first Saturday 
night she pressed her dress, sensing as the minister's wife 
at her first appearance, she'd get a real optical going over. 
She was right. Many eyes were upon her as she sat. Some 
said later she seemed tohavea “‘soulful’’ appearance. Maybe 
she did. Afterwards she confessed to her husbandshe was all 
but praying she'd be able to get up for the last song. 

The heat had partially melted the varnish on the bench 
beneath her. And when she started to rise, she thought she 
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could hear the lacquer whispering to her dress, “You and | 
could be such close friends; let's stick together”! 


Other Firsts 


For any who may have wondered howitcame about there 
were once town pumps about the Bloomington Public Square, 
this bit of trivia may holdinterest: In 1870 one Joe Howe had 
a store facing College at Fifth Street. He sold dry goods and 
just to his south was a James Small with a hardware stock. 


Their hope a pump near their stores would prove a custo- 
mer drawing card, promptedthemtohireawater witch named 
Andrew Parks to tell them just where to dig. Quite a crowd 
followed his antics with a forked stickfroma peach tree as he 
walked up and down the street. At the very spot to which he 
pointed in front of the Howe place and thirty-six feet down, a 
stream of water was struck. It was so clear none questioned 
its purity until in January of 1897 when an I.U. Professor 
named Pierce revealed he had just analyzed its water, dis- 
covering in it a lot of what he loosely termed “deadly bac- 
teria.” 


In the meantime two other wells had already been drilled 
by other merchants determined to off-set the Howeand Small 
drawing card. But John M. Hurty, state health commissioner, 
was not satisfied that the sparkling clear appearance of water 
pumped up insured some of the typhoid cases in the College 
Town were not linked with such wells. His views were scoffed 
at until he had chemicals to color pouredinto certain parts of 
the mens’ powder room, (then located a little west of the fire 
station in the northeast corner of the courthouse yard.) The 
pumps received their death warrant when the sparkling water 
took on the same color as the chemical! 
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The first homemade gasoline propelled buggy to moveon 
a Bloomington street was constructed by an American Express 
Agent named J. O. Howe. It made its maiden spin down 
College Avenue to Second Street on the night of June 25, 
1897. Mr. Howe purposely waited until a very late hour to 
avoid frightening any horses that mightnothave retired early 
for the evening. 


As a result very few persons saw the six foot long thing- 
ama-jig bumping down the street toward the ‘‘Old College 
Campus” but about everyone closer than Indianapolis must 
have heard it from the noisesome claimed it made. But it did 
run and in time Mr. Howe taught itto be quieter. And to him 
should go credit for a real ‘First'’. 


Bloomington’s first sight of an airplane was November 11, 
1911. As the main attraction for a Booster’s Day, Howard 
Kearney made a short flight in Dunn Meadow, north of the 
Student Building. About one hundred feet up, the bi-plane 
seemed suddenly weary, and plummeted down. 


Tree branches broke his fall, as five thousand persons 
watched. Except for awrenched backhe appeared uninjured as 
he was helped from a then muddy Jordan. Mr. Kearney was 
drowned December 15, 1912, while attempting a flight from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. A try bythe later famous Glen 
Martin in another hydroplane to rescue Kearney, was un- 
successful. 


At the time of her trial which started September 26, 1887, 
it was believed a certain thirty-four year oldMrs. Meadows of 
near Harrodsburg was the first woman tobe indicted for mur- 
der in Monroe County, Indiana. 


Memorial Union Building on Indiana University Campus. Into the water of 
tiny Jordanandalittle tothe leftof the bridge seen, there fell on November 
11, 1911 the first plane to come to Monroe County. Not long before his 
death in 1955, Paul McNutt wrote he still remembered his thrill of that day. 


She was the mother of three small childrenand obviously 
hard pressed for funds to rear them. Such seemed to have 
given a twenty-four year old man the idea she would be for 
rent. 

Warned he planned to call on her very late Friday night, 
the 16th of September, breaking into herhouse if she refused 
to open, she was ready with a gun and used it. The jury 
cleared her on the second ballot. 
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The first owner of a commercially built automobile in 
Bloomington was Vernon Marsters, |. U. Geology teacher. 
On September 7, 1901 he brought his new ‘‘Olds” car to 
the campus. It is probable more of Bloomington’s prettiest 
girls smiled on the young professor the first,;week he drove 
that four cylinder, buggy top car about town, than were to 
smile on Navy Lieutenant Hobson when that Spanish War 
hero visited in Bloomington on December 1, 1901. Neither 
Masters nor Hobson were married at the time. 


First Married Co-Ed 


“She was the first married woman ever to attend Indiana 
University’ they said when Pauline Norvelle Pearson passed 
away on April 16, 1912 after thirteen years of invalidism. Her 
husband had been Parker Pearson whose store was located 
on the north side of the public square, just east of the alley. 
All insurance on the goods had lapsed when it burned. 

Soon Mrs. Pearson was left with three small children to 
support, Kate (who married a man named Burrel) Adie (long 
time retail clerk) and Albert (who becameaMonon engineer). 
It was to qualify to teach, that Mrs. Pearson enrolled at |. U. 
Because undergraduate records were lost in the 1883 fire, 
| was unable to ascertain the exact dates she attended. 

The Pearson home, in which her husband expired and 
years later she herself, was located at 344 South College 
Avenue, now the office of Dr. Buckingham. Directly to the 
north had been the old Central School, inwhich Mrs. Pearson 
did much of her teaching. 


By Lindley, Kirkwood, Wylie Halls, hosts pass absorbing knowledge, 

All dreaming of a golden day when they will finish college. 

From such who pass new leaders come, unflinching youth grown older; 
And one among the throngs may bear world burden on his shoulder! 


EEN LLL LES NX ET a 
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POLITICAL POURINGS 


McNutt and F.D.R.’s Long Memory 


Piqued by Warren Harding defeating him in the 1920 
Republican National Convention, the Illinois Governor, Frank 
Lowden, neverdreamed until the winner died in office that he 
was turning down the presidency itself -- whenhe spurned the 
Harding offer of second place on the ticket. Just a dozen years 
later and in Chicago also, Paul McNutt made an equally 
colossal error. 


After three years as Indiana University Law School Dean, 
Paul had been elected in 1925 as American Legion com- 
mander and almost immediately began a tour of Europe. No 
head of the veteran organization had done that while in 
office. And no other head had engaged insuch a nation wide 
speaking tour as Paul began on his return from abroad. 
Undoubtedly he expected the acquaintances he was making 
on that tour to prove useful in advancing a political career. 
Even as far back as then it was an open secret of his close 
friends this Martinsville born professor had presidential 
ambitions. 

And why not? His 1.Q. was high and his health fine. He 
was strikingly handsome and had other assets often essential 
for distinguished career: These wereadrivingambitionto lead 
and an unswerving confidence he had been born for leader- 
ship. 


Only three days after McNutt was given by acclamation 
the 1932 democratic nomination for governor of Indiana, it 
was purposely leaked out he had asked the state’s delegation 
to his party’s Chicago convention, go instructed. Though he 
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had not as yet ever been elected to any political office, know- 
ing ones assumed he wished to be in a position to bargain 
for himself second place on the national ticket! 


It took then atwo thirds vote to nominate a democrat for 
president. That very ruleandMr. Bryanhad kept Champ Clark 
from being the nominee at Baltimore in 1912. And now in 
1932 the party's nominee of four years before, Al Smith, was 
depending on that rule to prevent his former protege, N. Y. 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt, from getting top honor. 


Smith and the hold over national chairman, Al Rascob, 
had for months been trying to slowdownthe Roosevelt drive. 
Maryland's Governor Richie was supposed to be their choice 
if the convention could be deadlocked, but at least Richie was 
their blocking horse. 


When on the first ballot the Hoosier delegation gave Richie 
four of his total of only eight and one-half votes, it appeared 
Indiana had joined in the movementto stop F.D.R. Itdid though 
give him fourteen tallies along with eight for Newt Baker and 
eight for Al Smith and one each to Traylor and Byrd. 


The next two ballots showed little change except Roosevelt 
got the two votes of Traylor and Byrd. His total on the third 
ballot, counting all states, had moved uponly sixteen votes to 
six hundred and eighty-two. Itlooked as thoughhe was to be a 
second Champ Clark, when. the convention adjourned until 
Friday morning. All night McNutt and his Hoosiers resisted 
efforts to sway them to Roosevelt. Itseemed F.D.R.’s managers 
were not authorized to promise Paul the vice-presidency. 


So when the fourth ballot call to Indiana was heard, 
Hoosiers did not increase their vote for the New York Gover- 
nor. And it was not until after F. D. R.’s nomination was 
assured, did the Indiana delegation try to climb aboard 
by that time a very crowded band wagon July 1, 1932. 
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Afterwards none tried harder to woo Roosevelt than Paul. But 
seemingly to no avail. 

When his term as Indiana governor expired, he was tend- 
ered but refused the top post atIndiana University. Instead he 
took the job of High Commissioner to the Philippines. He well 
knew this position had led Wm. Howard Taftfirst to the cabinet 
and then to the presidency. Nevertheless, when cabinet 
changes were later made byF. D. R., McNutt was ignored. 

Paul did not expect to get Garner's V. P. place on the 
1936 ticket. But when it became increasingly evident that 
Roosevelt was going to accept a third nomination, McNutt 
began a very expensive build upto replace the aging Garner. 
But it was money, a lot of someone’s, down the drain. For 
word went to the convention the boss wanted Henry Wallace, 
his farm secretary and Wallace he got. 

Paul was hurt and hurt he was again, when four years 
later the president passed up Wallace for a repeat, and that 
time tapped Harry Truman. None ever accused Franklin 
Roosevelt of a short memory! 


Boodle Election of 1888 


No other balloting in Monroe County, Indiana ever had 
as wide repercussions as did the election of 1888. The indigna- 
tion generated that November played nosmall partin sweep- 
ing aside opposition to the general adoption ofthe Australian 
secret ballot. Pressure on state legislatures became so terrific 
twenty-eight had adopted it in four years. 

Until then a trusted party worker with pay off on his 
person, could reach into the pocket of a floater leaving the 
polls, and know by whether he pulledouta grain of wheat or 
one of cornifthe manhadorhad not kept his bargain to vote 
as paid. If so, into his pocket went a gold piece. 
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Later on, when voters rubber stamped their ballots - as 
was then in quite a number of states the custom, naturally 
pay offs became foolishly wasteful with none looking over 
shoulder. Soon after the 1888 election in which Monroe County 
went for Harrison and against Cleveland for president, by 
two hundred and eleven votes (and the state republican by 
two thousand, six hundred), a contribution appeared in The 
Nation signed by Richard Heath Dabney. His positionas head 
of the I.U. history department gave stature to his accusations. 


Dr. Dabney attacked what he described as ‘open and 
wholesale bribery in Indiana’. He accused both parties of hav- 
ing been guilty of such in the election just past. Dabney 
asserted he had watched in amazement G.O.P. forces in 
Bloomington march up to the polls blocks of five floaters at 
a time. These he said had been corralled election eve and 
held overnight in the local G.A.R. Hall. -(organization head- 
quarters of union civil war veterans). 


Dabney added as aresult of such corralling, certain G.A.R. 
members had then and there withdrawn. Immediately the 
Bloomington Weekly Telephone demanded the |. U. professor 
name any G.A.R. who had quit. Dabney snapped back with a 
list of several, headed by a much respected merchant, S. K. 
Rhorer. 

To add punch to the accusation, Rhorer himself made a 
sworn affidavit to the withdrawals. And historian tobe, James 
Albert Woodburn, then studying for a doctorate at Johns 
Hopkins, wrote an eleven page congratulatory letter to Dabney 
and a shorter one which was published in the Telephone. 
Woodburn asserted that Indiana “with twenty thousand floaters 
is afflicted with political gangrene”. 

James Albert mentioned the remorse which he himself had 
later felt when he recalled that asa young republican he had 
once contributed to a G.O.P. election fund! 


ie 
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As it turned out Harrison would have defeated the incum- 
bent Cleveland that fall without the electoral vote of Indiana. 
But the possibility some future election might rest upon which 
side could buy the most votes, was too disturbing to be 
brushed aside. One state legislature after another tookaction. 


Tale of The Runaway Horses 


“Don't jump, lad’’, Congressman William A. Cullop, of 
Vinceenes implored, throwing a massive arm about me. "I 
can't and you mustn't’. 


The team of big greys was taking six of us at breakneck 
speed down a long hill east of Bloomington. Behind were fly- 
ing lap robes and blankets. In the seatin front, Attorney John 
Underwood of Bedford, (brother-in-law of first Governor and 
then U. S. Senator Ralston,) was holding the lines and vainly 
trying to calm the animals with his voice. 

Beside him sat the late Judge John O'Donnell and Dr. 
W. L. Luck. In the seat with Cullop and myself was Til Mef- 
ford. We'd been to a political rally at the Knight schoolhouse 
that first Friday evening of October, 1908. Afterfive hundred 
ninety-six ballots in the Harris Grand Theater the May before, 
Mr. Cullop had been nominated for congress and was now 
making a get acquainted tour of the county. 

This tour included a meeting at the school seven miles 
southeast of Bloomington. | don'trecall how goodthe speaking 
was that evening, but there wasn't anything meek about the 
heckling. Most of the crowd gave a better response to it than 
to anything the speakers said which they had come prepared 
to say. 


| remember one young fellow sticking his headin through 
an open window and yelling at heavy-set Mr. O'Donnell: 
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“How can you stand such a fat face?’’ But then came John 
P's quick retort, “If | had your face, I'd run off with it'’. 
The face disappeared and we presumed the legs had acted 
on John's suggestion. 


Later we had cause to believe they had not taken him a 
great way. For decades, speakers who came horseback to 
political meetings held in country school houses would upon 
leaving, sometimes discover opposition adherents had placed 
burrs under their saddles! It is easy to imagine at what speed 
many a speaker unwillingly left the scene of his oratory! 

But Mr. Cullop had not come on horseback. Possibly there 
were mounts which could have carried his weight; I’m not 
sure. But | am sure that with his arm about me, | could 
neither jump with him or withouthim. Anyway, when we went 
for the horses and carriage, we found parts of the harness 
had been slashed. Tieing these together as best we could, 
we planned to examine the leather every mile or two. 

But after a couple of stops the driver decided the knots 
were not going to loosen. Yet they did. And just when we 
started down a long decline, the horse on the right found 
himself free from the very high seated contraption he was 
helping to draw. When the carriage bumped into him, away 
he sprang. 


In a matter of seconds, both those big oat burners were 
laying down hoofs and picking them up with unbelievable 
rapidity. I've been on a few fast trains since then, but none 
ever seemed to pull and push telegraph poles as quickly 
as rail fences and trees rushed by that night. Surely Icabod, 
pursued by the headless horseman, never thundered down 
Sleepy Valley faster than we went down that long hill. For- 
tunately we met no one. And the muscles of frightened steeds 
must tire. As the ascent began once more, the greys slowed 
enough so that Underwood could walk out on the tongue to 
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pat and calm. The rest of us marveled at his agility as grate- 
fulness followed fright. 

None of the other five is living now. Cullop served a 
number of years in congress and at seventy-three was top 
man in the state democratic primary of 1926for U.S. senator. 
But the convention turned him down for the younger Albert 
Stump. 

John Underwood moved to Lake County. As a prosecutor 
in the early thirties he figured prominently in the renowned 
case of five Gary youths, including a football star, charged 
with ravishing Arlene Graves, seventeen, on the night of her 
death, November 19, 1931. 


Til Mefford died at fifty-eight, April 6, 1916 of pneumonia 
following a stroke. John O'Donnel lost his battle with liver 
disease on March 1, 1945 and Luck had a general collapse, 
then a fatal stroke in 1923. 

It is my guess that some of them retained to the last a 
vivid memory of that October night of 1908 when the harness 
loosened at the top of the long hill. 


The Senator Beveridge Story 


On Flag Day of 1961 the U.P.I. wire carried a three 
hundred and fifty-eight word dispatch commenting on the 
failure of two sons of once widely known Hoosiers to approach 
the political successes achieved by their famous fathers. One 
was Wendell Willkie and the other Albert J. Beveridge. Both 
were republicans. 

Domestic difficulties had brought the name of Philip Willkie 
into limelight. Mention was made this Rushville banker had 
just lost his bid for State Superintendent of Schools. He ran on 
a platform demanding stiffer courses to combat Russian scien- 
tific successes. 


aT 
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"I like to think of a man fighting his best fight just at the close of life,” 
said ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, SR. 


The article stated the younger Beveridge had served one 
term in the State Senate buthadfailedin his try to become a 
Congressman. Completely omitted about the father was any 
reference to the eloquence which had given Albert Jeramiah 
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national recognition even before he served in the U. S. 
Senate from 1899 to 1911. Instead was emphasized beneath a 
three column heading that Beveridge had been Theodore 
Roosevelt's running mate for vice-president on the Bull Moose 
ticket of 1912. (Then it was that Wilson had won his first presi- 
dential election.) 

To any who recall as vividly as | the Progressive Party's 
window posters of that year, such assertion must have come 
as a shock. For it was Hiram Johnson of California and not 
Beveridge of Indiana whose picture with T. R. decorated those 
placards with the famous quote from Kipling: 


But there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they Come from the Ends of Earth!”’ 


The Roosevelt home was of course at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
And most likely America would have had a different World 
War One president had someone other than Hiram Johnson 
been T. R.’s running mate in 1912! 


True, Beveridge did have a prominent part in the Bull 
Moose movement that year, but not as Vice-President candi- 
date. He was the Progressive nominee for governor of 
Indiana (losing out to Sam Ralston) and as temporary chair- 
man he delivered the keynote address to the Bull Moose 
convention which nominated Teddy for president. It was a 
most amazing speech - amazing for something else besides 
its unsurpassed eloquence. 


Of course only those attending heard for there was then 
no radio. But when | read the oration in a next day’s city 
paper, | could not help wondering if Beveridge had written 
it on a borrowed typewriter - a typewriter whose “I!” and 
“Me” keys Teddy had himself worn out! For although the ad- 
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dress was as long as the usual key note ones, | didn’t come 
across even one “'I”’ or ‘‘Me”’ in the whole thing! 

The story of Mr. Beveridge’s first appearance in Blooming- 
ton became legendary. Old time lawyers took delight in its 
telling. None was certain of the exact date nor did A.J.B. 
seem too sure when querried on the matter at his coming to 
Bloomington in 1922, seeking a return to the senate. In the 
spring primary he had trounced incumbent Senator Harry 
New and now for a second time was pitted against Sam 
Ralston. His favoring of a sales tax lost him votes; many 
friends of the defeated Mr. New likely knifed him and the 
Kluxers, growing stronger, slipped a ‘‘Micky’’ in his punch! 

Since Beveridge had entered Depauw University in 1881, 
my search of old papers began with that year. But | found 
no mention of him until October, 1884 when Blaine was 
running against Cleveland. This gave the answer sought. 
The Republican state committee had agreed to send a good 
speaker to Bloomington, mentioning only it would be a ‘Mr. 
Beveridge”. Bloomington politicians jumped to the conclu- 
sion it meant John Lourie Beveridge, who had been governor 
of Illinois from 1873 to 1877. (Hediedin 1910.)So with circus 
sized posters they announced ‘Governor Beveridge of Illinois 
here on October 11, 1884”. 

That Saturday's Morning Telephone said: ‘Remember 
Governor Beveridge of Illinois here this evening! If weather 
favorable, there will be a torchlight procession parading the 
streets’’. So an official delegation went to the Monon station 
to greet the great man. None had inkling the Beveridge 
coming was a senior at Depauw who had been defraying 
college expense by winning every oratorical contestto which 
he was eligible. 

The only stranger getting off the train was a slender 
young man with a very large valise. Approaching the group 
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he inquired about a hotel. County chairman William F. 
Browning directed him to one and thenaskedif he had seen 
Governor Beveridge on the train. ‘‘No”, came the reply. 
“But it happens my name is Beveridge. I've been sent here 
to make a speech”’. 

Browning later said he felt suddenly like sitting down. But 
after the meeting he agreed with others the governor could 
not have done as well as did this grey eyed youth who had 
been twenty-two just five days before. Andinthe next issue of 
his paper Walter Bradfute wrote: ‘The republican meeting last 
night was addressed by J. A. Beveridge. He is a young man 
but a more gifted or brilliant speaker has never made a 
political speech in Bloomington”. 

Of course this writer never heard that speech. But ringing 
yet in my ears is the close of one he made at the Bull 
Moose rally held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, October 
26, 1912. At Teddy's request he had left his own campaign 
in Indiana to make that Saturday nightaddress. Not until right 
at the last did he refer to the Progressive nominee directly. 
But when he did and cried: ‘His the name, his the glory!’ he 
brought a thousand to their feet with one tremendous roar. 
And the hall became instantly a cheering, swaying bedlam. 


POLITICS 


He never ran for office, this poor boob, 
we'll call him ‘“Sid’’. 
But he labored, sweated, panted to elect 
a friend and did. 
Do you think he was rewarded, made a deputy 
or such? 
Well, he wasn’t; all he got was, ‘Much 
obliged to you so much”. 
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Will had enough of promises to put him well 
ahead, 

So the night before election he relaxed upon 
the bed. 

And he muttered ere he slept, “I’m glad, so 
| made the try”’. 

But he never knew till Wednesday just how many 
folk will lie! 


--Loui sville Courier Journal 


November 9, 1960 
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FOURTH COFFEE BREAK VERSE 


HERS Sees . LEGACY 


You say that a letter has come just now from a lawyer 
in Kankakee? . . . Isn't that the place where my old Aunt 
Grace's husband used to be? ... And didn’t he write to 
me from there, ayear or moreago... When he hinted he’d 
like to visit us, but | wrote him and told him, ‘‘No’’? 


| said to you then, ‘You're my husband, Jim, but in this 


I'll have my say... I'll not have the coot coming ‘way out 
here. No telling how long he'd stay’’... | guessed he was 
down on his uppers. Never knew justwhathedid . . . Except 


to care for old Aunt Grace who for years was an invalid. 


Yes, |knowhe wrote he wasallalone and told that Grace 


was dead .. . And he did not know just where to turn and 
signed it, “Uncle Fred”... Well, what's the lawyer writing 
for, to give us the third degree? . . . If he thinks I'll send 


some money out there, he can bark up another tree. 


Well, open it up, Jim, what does it say? I've left my 


glasses inside . . . It says its been a year and a day since 
my Uncle Frederick died? . . . The estate’s been closed? It 
was ninety grand? And at first all willed to me? ... But 
the dollar enclosed is all I'll get? That's a heck of a legacy! 


-- Star-Courier, Feb. 10, 1956 
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NEARER THE KINGDOM 


Does your ship ever seem to sail slowly? 
Is it long e’er its masts come in view? 
Do you tire and grow weary of waiting 
For your hopes and your dreams to come true? 


Have you grappled long years with a problem, 
As hard as a circle to square? 

Does the cross you are called on to carry 
Seem more than a Sampson should bear? 


And the path, does it seem to grow steeper 
As the months and the years slip away? 

Do you feel in the mire you sink deeper 
While you chafe at the long, long delay? 


Yet your ship may be nearing the harbor, 
With her flags flying aft and afore; 

And you may be Nearer the Kingdom 
Than ever you've been before! 


(read over WIBC Indianapolis 1938 
and WITS 1958) 


SORT OUT MY PRAYERS, LORD! 


We were going to move forthe placehad been sold... 
And he couldn't take with him quite all of his toys . . . He 
would have to leave some, take his pick, he’d been told... . 
This lad barely six, my youngest of boys. 


He thought them all lovely, some still with bright hues 
... Andhe said after looking a while at the heap:... ‘Since 
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| can't take them all and | hate so to choose . . . Won't you 
please sort them out? ... You will know which to keep”. 


That night, heavy burdened, | dropped to my knees. . . 
Feeling all of my courage was put to a test... 1 asked 
many blessings, then prayed, ‘‘Won’t you please... . Kindly 
sort out my pray’rs, Lord, You know which are best.” 


--Star-Courier Oct. 14, 1949 


FROM THE HILLTOP 


“It will steer itself’, Jim said on the ride, 
Then reached for the kissable girl at his side. 
He still might walk had the road been wide! 


“I'll buy stocks low and sell when they're high, 
The market's a cinch for a man smart as |”. 
Bob’s older today and a wiser guy. 


I can start, | can stop’. Bill was speaking of booze 
“| can leave it off whenever | choose”’. 
Just look at Bill now. If he stopped, ‘twould be news! 


‘Too much of my time in school I've spent. 
For college”, Hank said, ‘| never was meant”’. 
But he works today for a man who went! 


-Jan. 9, 1937, Indianapolis News. 
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LINES ON SUDDEN GOING OF A DOCTOR 


(Who'd practiced for forty years.) 


We know not the undisclosed reason, 
When the needed are called from a task. 
It would seem it were not the right season 
For their Journey, so WHY, we might ask. 
Was he called - when there’s those with affliction 
Who'll be needing his medical care. 
And yet - here’s a humble conviction: 
“Forty years’”’ meant he'd done his full share. 


Forty years - phone calls - sleep broken, 
Long drives - door bells in the night; 
Long waits - a new life - a God token, 
Hand clasps - cheering words - smiles bright. 
His quick going, he’d wished it, we're certain. 
No other way better, ‘tis said. 
And now, as is rung down Life’s Curtain - 
A salute and - “Good bye, Doctor Fred!"’ 


(from the September 1946 issue of the 
Indiana University Alumni Magazine 
and the Bloomington Star-Courier) 


DOCTOR JIM 


We live just across from his office, 
How ashen its paint looks today 
As though it were mutely expressing 

Its grief at his going away. 


Did | dream that | heard his nurse saying: 
“The Doctor's been called out of town. 
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He’s left all his patients to others. 
Are you tired? Want to rest? Then sit down. 


‘No, he didn’t tell me he was leaving. 
Left this card, ‘Doctor's Out’, guess its best. 
He'd been working so hard, was exhausted”, 
She said, ‘‘He’s deserving a rest’’. 


| nodded and wiped a damp eye lash, 
Dabbed a tear that had come just for him. 
Then arose with a tug in my larynx, 
And whispered, ‘Goodbye, Doctor Jim !"’ 


World-Telephone . . June 1950 
Star-Courier, same week. 


FRED AUSTIN, M.D. 


Doctor, councilman, counselor, friend! 
What a grand way one’s life to spend! 
Sturdy of limb and clean of tongue 

He was loved by those he walked among. 


Giving while living his substance where needed, 
Homes to both Center and Army he deeded. 
Strong in a faith unspent by years 

He looked ahead with hopes not fears. 


Confident, calm and ready to go, 

He said to the surgeon: ‘The answer is ‘no.’ 
Where was a finer from ‘Frisco to Boston? 
Who was more gracious than Doctor Fred Austin? 


(From Bloomington Heraldand Star-Courier, September 1953, 
the above lines hang ina Christian Center Bldg.) 
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WHERE GREAT ONCE TROD 


| noticed some sketches which prizes had won. 
They were new - just splatters of sky and sod. 
Nearby hung what an old master'd done, 
Which seemed a thing inspired by God. 


Then | read some of Byron and Tennyson too - 
Out moded like Poe. And | thought was it odd 

That scrubs grow thick, where tall pines grew! 

That many are small where great once trod! 
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UNSOLVED! 


Coin Cache 


They had been taking stumps out of a pasture lot that 
morning of August 18, 1892 on the S. K. Rhorer farm about 
three miles south of Bloomington. Inaspotsome two hundred 
yards from the house, a shiny object in newly disturbed 
earth caught the sharp eyes of a little boy. He was a son of 
Mr. Rhorer’s congressman, Hon. George Cooper. 


The lad carried his find in tohis Dad and Mr. Rhorer. The 
latter there upondirected the workmentoaidhim in searching 
the spot pointed out by the boy. Here they discovered one 
hundred forty-two silver coins, all dated before 1835. 


While the total face value was only one hundred and two 
dollars, yet since some were thought to be rare, even in that 
day, the discovery was considered quite a find. An 1807 
half dollar attracted attention because of the small stars. 
There were even some “Spanish Pieces of Eight'’, famed in 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 


The cache was brought to Bloomington and exhibitedin the 
show window of the Rhorer Store. A little later some were 
taken to Louisville for expert appraisal. This resulted in a 
feature article published in the Courier Journal. Despite such 
publicity, no Captain Kidd showed up to claim ownership. The 
Rhorers had possessed the farm for thirty-seven years. 


Interest in the coins had about passed whenon December 
3, 1892awomannamed Collins, thenlivingin the west end of 
town, consulteda lawfirm with the idea of making claim. Years 
before, she said, her family hadlivedonan adjoining farm to 
the Rhorer one. 
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She vowed her Dad brought with him a bag of money 
when the family emigrated from North Carolina. She claimed 
she could recall that as a child she had watched from time to 
time her Dad dribble a little of the money out to an older 
brother. Finally, she added, her father tookthe bag out of the 
house one night and hid it as protection from the son. 


Then later, not long before his death, when he sought to 
locate his treasure, he had forgotten the spot where he had 
hidden it. She claimed he must in the dark have wandered 
over onto theRhorerfarm, andthere had put it underground. 
She even produced an old Mrs. Arnold, who at least in part, 
seemed to substantiate some of her testimony. 

But when the suit of Mrs. Collins for possession of the coins 
was heard on October 21, 1893, the jury was not impressed 
with her claim. 


Clubbing of Ide Weimar 


Shortly after eight o'clock on a Friday evening of late 
October, 1902, Miss Ide Weimar completed an uneventful 
day’s workas an operator for the Bloomington Telephone Com- 
pany. The offices were then close to the courthouse square at 
Two Hundred Eight and a Half North Walnut Street. 

She lived with her father, William Weimar, in a location 
which made the last part of her return trip home after dark 
one of daily dread for Miss Weimar. The house set atop a high 
knoll, fronting the Monon tracks. If was about the fourth one 
south of First, facing east along Morton Street. None was 
close to another. 

Of necessity, Miss Weimar’s route led over a brick walk 
which traversed the high school campus, in a southwest 
direction, beginning at College Avenue and Second Streets. 
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Children of West First, | recall, had regarded this walk in 
nighttime as fearful as one along the Monon tracks. Either 
was equally dark. 

On occasion a neighbor and her daughter foundit possible 
to accompany thirty-three year old Miss Weimar through the 
campus. But on this particular evening she was alone. She had 
not gone far along the brick walkwhenshe heard steps behind 
her. Somehow, she seemed to sense they were steps of a 
man, just why she could not have explained. 

Deciding against looking back over her shoulder, she 
quickened her pace. Then a chill swept her, as she became 
aware the person behind was walking faster. Frightened, she 
broke into a run; then screamed aloud as she could hear the 
pursuer gaining. Suddenly she lost consciousness. 

As the fog seemed to lift, she waslying on the ground and 
a queer numbness noticeable about her mouth. Her whole 
head hurt. She tried to get up; fell back. She tried again and 
took a step or two before she fell to her knees. 

Her’s now was but one thought: to get away from where 
she was. So she raised up once more and staggered on. She 
knew she was going down hill and recalled when she stepped 
in water and waded across astream. Nowshe was on a street 
and saw a light inahouse. Atits door she was met by a ws 
Amilla Harris, who told her she was on Walnut. 

Miss Weimar was shaking with cold and fright; het shoes 
were full of water. She looked horrible, talked incoherently 
and could hardly tell what her name was, related Mrs. Harris 
to Marshall Ed Johns and Doctor John Tourner who were 
called. The physician sewed up a deep cut behind her left 
ear, sterilized bruises near itandabouther mouth, and noted 
a tooth or two had been knocked out. 

The marshall meanwhile had hurried to the campus but 
found no one in it. At the railroad yards two tramps were 
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picked up. They were released soon, as there was nothing to 
connect them with the crime. About ten feet from the walk, 
the officer found her hat and a depression where he thought 
she might have lain. Near it was a hickory club. 

After three days her fever left but she was unable to 
furnish clues helpful to officers. The motive for the crime was 
as baffling as the identity of the attacker. Even the sex of the 
latter was not certain. Robbery was ruled out. She carried no 
money; wore neither ring nor watch. She had not been raped. 
Naturally there were theories propounded. A lawyer sug- 
gested the attacker might have feared Miss Weimar had 
heard something over the telephone the guilty was anxious 
should remain unknown. 


Eight years later, Miss Weimar and her by then widowed 
stepmother, moved to Indianapolis to make their home. Miss 
Ide later went to California to reside. Local relatives then 
lost contact. For sometime there were those in this vicinity 
who continued to hope a guilty conscience might eventually 
unburden itself to a bedside watcher, waiting to close down 
eyelids of a departing one. And thus the Weimar mystery 
would be solved. But they hoped in vain. 


Saas ER he 


She Was Singing in the Rain 


Fifteen months after the mysterious clubbing of Ide Wei- 
mar, a cab driver in the adjacent county seat of Bedford to 
the south made a gruesome discovery at seven o'clock on 
the morning of Saturday, January 22, 1904. Underneath his 
conveyance parked in a shed near an alley which ran into 
L Street (between 13th and 14th) there had been hidden the 
body of twenty-two year old Sarah Schafer. She was from 
Elkhart, teaching her first year in the Bedford high school. 
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A few reddish brown hairs clutchedinher hand, a not too 
good footprint and the broken brick with which she had been 
thrice struck, were about all the available clues. Had her 
roommate, Eva Love not been ill in Seymore the previous 
evening, perhaps the killer might have been caught. But none 
had missed her in the night andwiththe coming of dawn, the 
trail was already twelve hours old. 


Soon a civil war soldier reported he had been walking 
along slowly about 6:30 the evening before when overtaken 
by the faster walking school teacher. He saidshe was holding 
an umbrella above as she passed him. He asked if she had 
heard him talking to himself and was relieved when she 
answered “No, | was singing inthe rain’’.As far as is known, 
those were her last words. Three doctors said she had not 
been raped. 


She may have been intercepted by a hidden person as 
she was about to cross the alley - someone who knew the 
route she would take and approximate time of its usual taking. 
She was going to her room from the boarding house where 
she had had her evening meal. While holding court in Bed- 
ford, district Judge J. B. Wilson ate at the same place. 

A Pinkerton trained detective was employed to aid in 
solution of the crime. He suspicioned a coal driver named 
McDonald who hada police record-nottoo bad. His shoe did, 
among other things, lend substance to accusation. |It could have 
made the print. Apparently the murderer was left handed; 
so too was McDonald. And there were many who guessed 
“the fellow who did that thing was not quite right’’. The I. Q. 
of McDonald was topable. And so when he was arrested on 
February 10, with the memory of Bedford's lynching of only 
eleven years before still fresh in mind, he was first taken to 
New Albany for safekeeping and then five days later trans- 
ferred to Bloomington. 
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In the University Town its First Christian Church pastor, T. 
J. Clark, began to take an interest in the thirty-five year old, 
one hundred thirty pound prisoner. The minister doubted his 
guilt and visited with the accused several times. Clark even 
managed to persuade the authorities to permit McDonald's 
taking to a church for Baptism! But there was no confession 
then nor conviction later when tried for murder in December. 
However in time McDonald was ‘'sent up” for arson to which 
charge he had made admission. 

During investigating of many angles, it was learned a 
medical student with Bedford home had sought to both kiss 
and embrace Miss Schafer but had been repulsed or so 
claimed Miss Love and the landlady. The young man was 
questioned as were a number of other persons. But nothing 
was obtained from any that had important bearing on the 
case and which today remains unsolved. 


Do Any Come Meaner? 


It might seem a little hard to connect with the terrifying 
experience of two teenaged girls away over in Brown county, 
the finding of thirteen lead dollarsinafield south of Blooming- 
ton. But the last did have a bearing on the first. 

For it resulted in an investigation involving a young Salt 
Creek Township farmer. The fellow had a good laugh in the 
face of government officers when the case againsthim seemed 
to collapse upon failure of a couple of his nephews to stick 
to their original story. 

But some weeks later, on December 5, 1895, the young 
father was convicted by testimony of others that they had 
gotten from him the nineteen counterfeit dollars which they 
had offered for sale at forty cents. He served a short prison 
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term and to the end of his daysapparently led an exemplary 
life, well respected by his neighbors. 


Twelve months after his trial there was still talk in the 
locale of spurious coins and men who made them. So when 
on December 19, 1896 a couple of well-dressed strangers 
knocked on the door of a nice home in Hamblen township, 
their explanation they were government agents looking for 
more counterfeiters sounded plausible. They asked to buy 
overnight lodging and were invited in. 


One looked thirty years of age and the other perhaps 
thirty-five. The farm family consisted of the father who was a 
widower, his nineteen year old son and two daughters, 
fifteen and sixteen. After supper, the six sat around talking 
until about nine o'clock. At that time the girls went upstairs 


to bed. 


The two visitors, apparently loath to retire, smoked and 
joked for nearly an hour. Suddenly the older, whipping out a 
pistol, jumped to his feet and ordered both his hosts to stand 
in a corner. While one of the supposed federal agents held 
the gun, the other securely bound the farmers. 


Then the two scoundrels went upstairs, tied bothgirls hand 
and foot and proceeded to enjoy themselves tothe limit. And 
they did not free the young women before coming back down. 
Making sure the two farmers were still securely tied, they left 
after ransacking the first floor andtakingwiththem the thirty- 
eight dollars they found hidden. It was then about eleven 
o'clock. 


The rest of the night and the next morning the four re- 
mained trussed up, fearful it would turn cold and they might 
freeze to death. It was Sunday and not until afternoon did 
screams of the girls attract attention of passers-by. Discovery 
was then made that the two best saddle horses in the barn 
had been stolen. An angry posse of about one hundred men 
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faned out in all directions. But it was realizedon fresh horses 
they could have reached Indianapolis or elsewhere by day- 
light. 

Ten days later bloodhounds were brought tothe scene but 
of course found useless. There were no new developments 
until on January 15, a constable arousedaman out of bed at 
5:30 in the morning who had taken a room onWest Second 
Street in Bloomington. He was known to have been selling 
fruit trees in Brown County about the time of the outrage. 

The suspect sought in vain to persuade the constable to 
remove the handcuffs as they entered Nashville. He said the 
sight of such would hurt his reputation. The girls took one 
good look at him and exclaimed: ‘‘He wasn't one of them!”’ 
And the father agreed. 


The Brown County Mystery 


Thirty-five years to a month after the two scoundrels had 
made off with money, horses and virginity from that Brown 
County farm home, there occurred not far away a more 
famous crime. It too remains unsolved. 


From hot smoldering embers of a two story house outside 
of Nashville, Indiana two charred bodies were removed on 
December 15, 1930. One was identified as that of the farm's 
owner, Lee Brown. The other was at first presumed to be that 
of his wife. 


A twenty-eight year old son Paul, aformer Purdue student 
with a flare for inventing, was known to have been living with 
his parents, but after the fire he could not be found. A farm 
hand maintained he himself had been shot by Paul who had 
disappeared after killing both his parents. 
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So a grand jury indicted Paul for murder on the theory 
he had gone suddenly berserk. No clue to his whereabouts had 
been uncovered when a famed toxicologist, Dr. Thurman 
Rice, announced on March 4, 1931 his examination of the 
exhumed remains of both bodies had just revealed neither 
corpse was that of a woman! His statement created a state 
wide sensation. 


Because of his reputation many assumed he had not made 
error when he said he was sure he had found two prostate 
glands. If so and one body was that of Paul, where then was 
that of Mrs. Brown? Renewed search of the farm failed to turn 
up an additional corpse. Seven years later the still missing 
Paul was declared legally dead. And though it did permit the 
settlement of his father’s estate it in no way solved the 
mystery that had attracted such wide attention. 
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IT RAINED AND IT BLEW! 


Helpless as King Canute 


When Paul McNutt and Wendell Willkie were seniors at 
|. U., there was for a shortperioda lake between the campus 
and the square. And around the houses which some abstract 
painters might have envisioned as horses rarin’ up from its 
depth, angry flood waters swirledand eddiedand then rushed 
on. 


Early on the morning of March 24, 1913, it had started 
raining in Bloomington. Within twenty-four hours exactly six 
and one half inches of water had fallen in the government 
gauge. Shortly after night came, alarmed residents phoned 
police and street superintendent to come to East Kirkwood. 
But these were as helpless as King Canute. 


Soon East Fourth and Sixth were also under water as 
Little Jordan swelled into a mighty river and further down 
rescue by boat was started. The north bound midnight express 
on the Monon was turned back at Bedford and the one from 
Chicago got no farther than Gosport. Then for a week no 
train came in or out of city or county and for five days 
Western Union slumbered. In vain, Arthur Foley,|.U. physics 
head, sent forth an almost continuous stream of wireless 
messages with never a response. 


Hoosier land, in fact the whole valley of the Ohio, had 
never been so deluged since the coming of the white man. 
Particularly in and around Dayton was loss of life enormous. 
But only two Monroe Countians drowned. One, Rodney May, 
twenty-six, of near Stanford, was then at Peru. After he had 
aided in the rescue of one hundred twenty-two persons, his 
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last attempt was fatal. Into his boat had stepped a heavy 
set woman with a shawl-wrapped bird cage. She lurched for 
the garment as it blew into the water and the boat capsized. 
Both she and May were drowned. 


Leland Woolery, twenty-two, set out ina canoe with another 
Purdue student named Ely to rescue some men marooned 
on a levee near Lafayette. Thirty feet from shore the frail 
craft was overturned by a wave. Ely swam to safety but 
Woolery went down and his body was not recovered for 
several days. That of Eli and of May were both returned 
for burial in Monroe County. 


Some three years before, a Bloomington youth had nearly 
lost his life as a result of rescuing a high school girl from 
drowning in a cistern. Early on the morning of August 6, 
1910 sixteen year old Esther Constable steppedinto an open 
cistern on the back porch at the home of her grandfather, 
Eliza Smallwood, West Third. 

Screams of a woman witness brought to the rescue, from 
next door, Bennett Potter, eighteen, then an employee of the 
Mefford grocery. Going down a ladder, the youth held the 
drowning girl above water until another neighbor arrived to 
lift her out. But her wet dress caught on the ladder and the 
neighbor pulled ladder, girl and dress all up together! 

In the excitement of trying to revive the girl, someone 
replaced the lid, thus sealing Potter in the cistern! And while 
Dr. Otto Rogers sought to revive the lass, Potter made futile 
efforts to reach the top. None could hear his yells for help. 

It was perhaps twenty minutes before he managed to 
jump high enough to jar the lid and attract attention to his 
predicament. Though he did goto workthat morning, the hero 
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was so chilled and shocked he had to return home and into 
bed for a day or two, threatened with pneumonia. 


At this writing, Potter has been with the Kahn Clothing 
Company for thirty-nine years, first under Alex Hirshand Fred 
Kahn and then later with the present owners, Merrit Calvert 
and son, George. No, Potter did not marry Esther Constable. 
Four years after the cistern excitement, she weda telegrapher. 


Clear Creek Cyclone 


Few details are now available of the storm which is sup- 
posed to have cut - in 1828 - across Monroe County, Indiana 
leveling everything flat in its path. A mile wide and five miles 
long was the swath upon which the “Terrible Cyclone” vent 
its awful fury. The locale was a little north of the county seat. 

But the story of the one south of Bloomington on Saturday, 
May 26, 1917 is not lacking in detail. There was then of course 
no radio which could warn and no weather report was re- 
ceived heralding danger. But most of the day fearful looking 
ebony clouds had been seenscurrying aboutincrazy manner. 

And on our street, a wise one had been warning passers 
by, “Beware of a storm so slow to come”’. But not until late 
afternoon did danger seem imminent. South and east of 
Bloomington, in and around Clear Creek, roofs were being 
lifted suddenly from houses and barns as easily as a cook 
lifts the lid from a sauce pan. 


Buildings were being taken from their foundations; trees 
by the hundreds were going down as grass blades before a 
scythe. Not far from Clear Creek railroad station six members 
of the James Warner family were standing on the porch. 
“Within a minute after we first saw the black funnel coming”, 
he said later, ‘we were all raised high in the air and came 
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down atop a mattress. It had fallen on a quarry switch fifty 


ry 


feet away"! 

Over on Brummet Creek way, the wife and children of Ed 
Wampler told they had been borne over their home as the 
father was being carried aloft in another direction. All night 
long each parent having found separate shelter, thought the 
other had been killed or washed away. 


There was hardly a roof left intact in the little town of 
Clear Creek and ten houses of the Snoddy neighborhood had 
been completely flattened. There were injuries tobesure, but 
no deaths. The hour hadbeentoo early to surprise any asleep 
in bed. But over in Matoon, Illinois itwas not so. There Sunday 
sunrise revealed a blood brother of the same funnel which 
dipped at Clear Creek, had left eighty dead in its wake. 

Bloomington was not touched by the twister’s tail, but the 
thirty minute cannonading set a record for hailin the city. Dr. 
Fletcher Gardner said he weighed five to the pound from his 
yard. Others reported finding some eight inches in circum- 
ference. The thengiant Showers factory had 4,300 separate sky 
lights destroyed andagreat amount of finished furniture badly 
damaged. Much window glass in homes and business places 
was broken. 


There was a dash of humor: A fence on the T. H. Smith 
farm was turnedaroundsoitcompletely encircleda pond. Not 
a rail was displaced! 

And there was a “P.S."’ too. Almost six months later, on 
November 16, 1917,some hunters described an eightfootlong 
galvanized water tank atop a tree in a woods two miles from 
the barnyard of Stanley Mitchell. It was his long missing 
water tank, transported there without charge by the “Clear 
Creek’’ tornado! 
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HOLD ON TO MONEY! 


Swindling of John Stipp 


The victim of Monroe County, Indiana’s most famous 
swindle was a highly respected farmer named John Stipp. He 
lived three miles south of Bloomingtonalong whatis now state 
road 37. He was widely regarded as being not only a very 
substantial person but a most trustworthy one as well. 

Early on the morning of May 24, 1893 a redhaired stran- 
ger called at the Stipp home, introducing himself as a ‘‘Mr. 
Goodwin”. He said he had been told he might buy a farm of 
Stipp for his sister-in-law. Only recently Stipp had purchased 
from Robert Marshall one as an investment, so the two 
climbed into the man’s narrow livery rig and drove toward 
it. As they neared the Clear Creek Church, a man walking 
along the pike called out, ‘‘Hello there, Mr. Stipp’’! 

Goodwin stopped the horse and Stipp asked: ‘Should | 
know you’’? The fellowanswered, ‘You should. I'm Dave Reed. 
Own that quarry right down there. But! won't very long if | 
can’t raise four thousand dollars by nightfall. I'minsuch a jam 
in these panic times, I'd give any manhalf my quarry if he’d 
let me have four thousand dollars today”. 

Stipp bore a reputation of doing good turns, often without 
possibility of self-benefit. Here it seemed was not only the 
chance to help a man save his business but perhaps the 
opportunity to make a good investment. So when the chap 
he was riding with offeredtodrivehimto town for the money, 
Stipp told Mr. Reed he’d help him out. Since the buggy was 
too narrow forthreetogetin, the supposed stone man offered 
to wait where he was until Stipp and Goodwin could return 
from town with the currency. 
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Coming back from the First National Bank from where 
Stipp had withdrawn the money, Goodwin produced a tin box 
which he said he guessed some forgetful person had left in 
the buggy. So Stipp put four thousand dollars into the box at 
Goodwin's suggestion. Later he recalled how the buggy had 
jolted as the stranger whipped up the horse. They found the 
supposed Reed standing about where they had left him. He 
was greeted by Goodwin with ‘Mr. Stipp’s brought his money”’. 


“Very well’, said Reed. “If you will drive me to town | 
will have my lawyer draw up a deed, transferring half my 
quarry to Mr. Stipp. We canbebackhere with it in almost no 
time’’. So Stipp got out of the buggy with tin box in hand. 
The two others then started toward town. 


After waiting more than an hour and puzzled at the 
delay the farmer cut across the fields to his home. Feeling 
oddly tired he decided he would lie down until the men 
showed up. So he secreted the boxneara mantel and took off 
his shoes. When he awoke it was late afternoon and he 
decided he would have another look at four thousand dollars. 
He almost had heart failure! 


In the box were two or three bills and below, on top of 
an empty bottle, pieces of newspapers lay, cut to bill size. 
Craig Worrel's stable got a letter the next day or so with a 
ten dollar bill and a note, ‘Your rig’s at Clay City’. Stipp 
did not like to talk about his adventure. ‘| guess | was 
drugged”, he said. 


Twenty years later he fell dead on the concrete walk 
which approaches the south entrance to the courthouse in 
Bloomington. He was enroute from his banktobuy some bonds 
issued to pay cost of the new courthouse erected only six 
years before. He was seventy-four when death touched him 
suddenly that August 8, of 1913. 
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It had been nine years since he had identified his ‘‘Mr. 
Goodwin” in a South Bend jail. Itwas his second identification 
of the notorious swindler known in many states as “Red” 
Austin. Stipp’s first fingering of the same manhad been some 
years before in Pittsfield, Illinois but ‘‘Red’’ had missed a 
prison education then by forfeiting afive thousand dollar bond. 


They‘d Have Bought a Million Acres 


No one in Bloomington, Indiana ever bought the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Well, at least none ever obtained delivery. But 
thirty-two of the town’s leading citizens once did prove them- 
selves about as gullible as they come. 


This writer recalls walking home from high school with a 
chum, Harold Kemp, on the noonof May 15, 1906. His father, 
Jeff Kemp was the city’s wealthy money broker. “Dad's not 
home today”, Harold exclaimed, as we walked up North 
College Avenue. “Right now he’s sailing up the Monon. 
Going to buy a lot of Canadian wheatland. Swell time he’s 
having”. 

Harold was right about his father not being at home, but 
he was wrong about where Mr. Kemp was. For right then the 
town’s money lender was standing at the Monon station, with 
almost three dozen others, waiting for a pullman that would 
never come in! 


The leading realtors in Bloomington then were two broth- 
ers-in-law, H. T. Simmons and A.V. Faris. The latter had done 
a little business witha forty year oldU. B. Kellogg, a member 
of LaFayette’s Elk club. He lived in Brookston with a wife and 
child. When this promoter approached Faris with a scheme 
to sell Canadian wheatland, “A. V."", presuming the proposi- 
tion was legitimate, agreed to introduce Kellogg to Blooming- 
ton prospects. 
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For each Kellogg painted a picture of wheat fields as 
fair as were ever rippled by breeze. And he offered any 
number of acres up to a whole section at three dollars and 
fifty cents each. Payments could extend over a five year 
period. But that was not all: In front of each Ben Kellogg 
dangled a most attractive lure! 

For only fifty dollars, a free trip would be given to and 
from the promised land. The price included pullman accom- 
modations enroute and luxurious hotel room and board at 
Winnipeg. All expenses were to be paid, even for those not 
buying land. 

No frog ever jumped at a patch of red flannel, no trout 
ever rose to a dusty miller fly, more eagerly than some went 
for that Pullman Ride! For a month many talked of little else. 
And when the Tuesday set for departure finally arrived, there 
was a large crowd at the Monon station to see them off. 

As the train whistle blew, heralding approach, excited 
adventurers grabbed up suitcases and almost fell over them- 
selves in eagerness to get to the south end of the station 
platform and be first to mount the pullman steps. But today 
there was no pullman! 

Frantic telegrams addressed to Kellogg went unanswered 
_and the Monon reported he had never inquired about a pull- 
man. Someone phoned his wife in Brookston and learned he 
had left there four days before with about eighteen hundred 
dollars in his pocket. It did no good toswear but it is remem- 
bered some of the oaths almost made the T Rails blush. A 
series of letters began appearing in the Evening World, pur- 
porting to tell ridiculous things many of the party were doing 
on their jaunt to Canada. They were signed by Publisher 
Oscar Cravens who had himself been one ofthe disappointed. 


Other victims included the state treasurer of Indiana, Nat 
U. Hill the first; Postmaster L. V. Buskirk; bankers P. K. Buskirk, 
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and Charlie Small; factory owners W. N. Showers and Len 
Field; stone men John Hunter, Fred Mathews, and Philip Hill. 
Lawyers included T. J. and Will Louden and Mayor Claude 
Malott. 


Then there were Walter and Blaine Bradfute, publishers; 
H. B. Gentry, circus owner; W. W. Wicks, Frank Allen and John 
O'Harrow, merchants. Also James Rogers andAmos Hershey, 
professors; Harry Axtell, Homer Huntington and George Thorn- 
ton, insurance men; George Buskirk, Eph Hughes, Mel Faris, 
Dave Helfrich, Gilbert Ridge, R. F. Jones, Rev. Allison and of 
course Mr. Kemp. 


For fifteen days after the pullman failedto show up, there 
was no word of Kellogg. Then it was discovered he was 
registered at the Hotel Bowles under anassumed name. Faris, 
it developed, had found him in Chicago and persuaded him 
to return to Bloomington. Ben contended he had simply 
“turned over all the money to a couple of fellows named 
Smith and Rogers who were the Canadian Land Company”. 
He vowed he just worked for them as an innocent agent. 


Such an explanation did not satisfy local losers. They had 
him jailed. That night Kellogg phoned to Illinois and the next 
day a tall, slender stranger inquired the way to Sheriff Huff's 
hotel where Kellogg was registered. He looked about fifty, 
his smoothly shaven chin contrasting with long, flowing whis- 
kers. Soon these and the man who wore them were the talk 
of the entire county. 


For when Kellogg’s trial opened on June 14, 1906, this 
Charles H. Payson hailing from Watseka, Illinois and points 
west, began early to take the measure of his opposition. 
Joe E. Henley and Ira Batman, assisting Prosecutor Louden, 
sought a delay, but Payson was on his feet in an instant, 
demanding immediate trial. He got it. 
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Payson had asked Bob Miller to assist him, but when the 
jury had been selected, the strange lawyer took over. From 
then on it was a one man show. Soon papers were reporting 
farmers coming adozenmiles to getaglimpse of his whiskers. 

They came horse back, inbuggies, evenonlog wagons for 
party line telephones were carrying the word, ‘‘Bloomington’s 
wealthy are getting their ‘Come upuns’. A distinguished Mark 
Twain is defending Kellogg’. 

Faris, as the prosecution's star witness, was on the stand 
more than six hours. When he was shownon rebuttal a letter 
purported to have been written by the mysterious Smith and 
Rogers (who were never produced) Faris asserted he thought 
it Kellogg’s own handwriting. 


“Really? And whose writing do you think this is?’’ asked 
Payson introducing a very lengthy epistle in long hand and 
signed by Mr. Faris. “The president and vice-president of 
the Monon”, read the letter, ‘‘won’t stop under a township. 
Let's make this the deal of our lives . . . How would it be 
to have badges printed in college colors?.. . Send the tickets 
one day and a diagram of the pullman car the next. Some- 
thing new each day to keep up their interest Aes 


Forty years after the trial, Attorney Bob Miller brought into 
my place the original Faris letter along withone of the signed 
contracts, elaborately embossed. "| still have to laugh when | 
think of this letter’’, said Mr. Miller. 


And J. B. Wilson who presided at the trial told me once: 
‘Never in a courtroom, did | ever haveto try as hard not to 
snicker, as | did those June days of 1906. Why that Payson on 
cross examination, led everyone of those buyers over the 
same trap studded course. To the delight of the crowd, he 
induced each to say there had been just one last tract left 
when Kellogg had approached him. Each admitted he had felt 
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it would have been a lifetime regret not to have signed a 
contract to buy, then and there. 


“| don't think MarkTwain could have madea better closing 
argument. He even made that jury think his client was just 
playing an April Fool joke on the town’srich”, concluded Mr. 
Wilson. 


After a five day trial and the taking of only one ballot, it 
must have been a very popular verdict the jury brought in. 
For loud cheers rang through the courthouse when the fore- 
man read, “Not Guilty”. 


But any elation of Kellogg’s did not last long. In addition 
to victims in Monroe County, he had sold to ten Lafayette 
men. These had not been party to charges filed in Blooming- 


ton and they now had the promoter re-arrested. Unable to 


provide bond, Kellogg languished six months inthe Tippecanoe 
County jail. 

It was a discouraging stay. Paysonhadwithdrawnfrom the 
case and though Mr. Miller obtained the services of two 
LaFayette lawyers to aid him, without Payson there was no 
acquittal. Kellogg served almost two years in prison. After 
his release, he returned to White County and for a time 
operated a filling station there, according to reports reaching 
Bloomington. 


And what became of Lawyer Charles Payson whose humor 
and whiskers were once the sensation of Monroe County? 
After diligent search, | finally in 1947 contacted his son, then 
living in Chicago. He wrote his father had succumbed twenty 
years before to a kidney ailment at the age of seventy. As 
for Faris he died of erysipelas on May 6, 1931., well re- 
spected and friend to many. 
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They Charged for Lessons Taught 


On the afternoon of October 6, 1956 two men and two 
women offered quite a number of Bloomington merchants 
a refresher business course at bargain prices. It is safe to 
assume few who availed themselves of the opportunity, will 
ever forget what they learned in that course. 


A short time before the couples had rented a small room 
at 503 East Kirkwood, within a morningshadowof the Univer- 
sity. On one tiny window, they placed the lettering, ‘‘Boyd’s 
Grill, plates, stews, chili’. In the other window was hung a 
sign, ‘‘Hamburgers, 2 for 25’’. They called themselves Ray 
and Paul Boyd and the women used the names, Helen and 
Georgia. 

After taking living quarters at 502 West Sixth Street, they 
made a small deposit in the Citizens Bank. Then they circulated 
about in local stores, mentioning they were starting a new 
restaurant. Several very small checks were written and these 
cleared promptly. Having thus established themselves, they 
were ready to open their business college. 

During the third week, they had merchandise laid aside in 
many local stores. Saturday afternoon an employee was told 
not to return to work until Tuesday, as they would be closed 
Sunday and Monday while they “went fishing’. Immediately 
after banking hours they began presenting checks for goods 
laid aside. In one instance they received $77 in change for an 
$80 check. 

The two hundred pound, darkcurly-haired Ray, aged about 
thirty, walked out of aneighboring store with change for a $90 
check just as brother Paul, slemder and younger appearing, 
was cashing a $60 one notfaraway. The women too were cir- 
culating about rapidly. Helen first sold her signature to a 
downtown clothing store for $80 and immediately afterwards 
to a liquor place for the same amount. 
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Georgia took two drug stores, each for $48, a dress shop 
for $82.96 and a grocery for $48 before pausing for breath. 
But Helen, smiling, charming and sweet kept right on, flitting 
in and outthis store andthat, includinga home owned grocery 
which cashed her $82.60 check. Meantime, the men were 
shifting into high gear. Big Ray carried the bigger checks, 
usually from $85 to $100, but Paul wasn’t really a piker at 
heart. He did tag a clothing store for $75 in one instance. 

Police released for publication the names of the various 
stores and the amounts of the rubber checks. The actual loss 
to each business house was obtainable by substracting the 
store's profit on an article sold from the amount of the check 
itself, thus making the loss in every case much more than the 
cash obtained. 

One jeweler became suspicious while the quartette was stil 
in town, but was afraid tofile charges until certain. Then it was 
too late. For after giving an eighty dollar bouncer to a filling 
station at nine P.M. Saturday night and receiving change 
above the price of a couple of tires taken away, the four 
simply vanished. 

Later it was noted an interesting safety precaution which 
had been taken: Enough money to cash any two checks had 
been left on deposit, had a phone inquiry been made to the 
bank after closing hours. First comers to the window Monday 
morning got it. 

Never before had more than forty worthless checks, total- 
ing at least three thousand six hundred dollars been cashed in 
the Indiana University community within so briefa period. Two 
years later, with no word of the ‘‘Boyds”’, all charges were 
stricken from the docket, outlawed by the statute of limitation. 
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Did you ever hear of the R. L. Dollings Company, invest- 
ment brokers? Well, a lot of folks in the Indiana University 
vicinity and many others over the country wished they never 
had when they saw newspaper headlines on July 20, 1923. For 
on that day it was revealed the multimillion dollar concern had 


suddenly folded. 


Bloomington’s first contact with the company was hinted 
when asmall iteminalocal paper mentioned a certain money 
order clerk at the Bloomington post office had resigned to 
take a job as the Dollings’ county representative. That was 
September 23rd of the previous fall. 


At Christmas time a display advertisement was noticed 
whose purpose seemed calculated to obtain leads upon whom 
the salesman might call. And by April, larger displays were 
appearing, some of which were headed, ‘‘Protection of Money’”’ 
and others, ‘Seven Percent Return With Safety’! Presumably 
the salesman’s previous position was helpful to him and 
possibly on that account he had been engaged. 


There was one question asked to which he had not been 
provided an answer convincing to all: Why was anything as 
glowingly described as was this Dollings stock, not already 
gobbled up in its entirety by big eastern bankers, if it really 
provided ‘‘seven percent with SAFETY’’? 


A couple of months after the receivership was announced, 
one hundred of the local investors metinthe courthouse. They 
elected former city councilman, Edwin Fletcher, chairmanand 
Mel Curry, soft drink distributor, as secretary of the meeting. 
The only decision reached was to offer Attorney J. B. Wilson 
one percent of anything he could salvage for them. 


The discussion brought out that widows had been particular- 
ly vulnerable. One, who had lost five thousand dollars, told 


— 
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she had already turned to taking in washings. None who 
sought to cry on Banker Roy Pike’s shoulder got sympathy. 
“They ought to have asked somebody experienced in money 
matters’, Mr. Pike said to this writer soon after the meeting. 


All too late it was to be revealedthat unearned dividends 
were being paid from sales of newstock, peddled by salesmen 
in almost every county of Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The story ended on March 27, 1924. On that date a federal 
judge at Columbus, Ohio, in line with a jury's findings of a 
few days before, sentenced both the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Dollings organization to twenty years at Leaven- 
worth. The charge had been using mails to defraud. 


Chain Letters 


Nipples and stick candy are not the only things which 
prove a lot of folks are suckers by instinct. The inventor of the 
chain letter should be given some credit too. While not all 
such missives have been designed to extract money, most of 
those remembered longest have had that for a purpose. In 
this category falls the famous ‘Dime Letter’’ of 1935. It 
received no particular notice in the environs of Indiana Uni- 
versity until on May the first. Butalready post offices of some 
large cities, especially Denver, had been “flooded” with it. 


There were at the time literally millions still on relief, 
ready to grab at any straw. On its face this looked like a first 
class life preserver postmen were dropping into letter boxes. 
Usually the card started with, “Send a dime to the top name. 
Then mail a copy of this card to six friends, placing your own 
name and address last. By the time your name works to the 
top, you should receive $1,562.50. To keep things moving, do 
this within three days’’. 
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Some became so enthused they could not wait for their 
name to work up to the top but shifted themselves at once 
into a favored position, even though the expected payoff 
would be smaller. Others, made it seven names, hoping to 
receive a total of $7812.50! 


Eleven days after the ‘‘dime”’ letter, came the one and 
five dollar bill schemes to Bloomington. These required a 
thirty-eight cent notary fee in addition to the currency. 
Business boomed with press announcementa named individ- 
ual living on Faculty had already received three pay offs 
- one of sixty-two dollars, another of one hundred sixty- 
seven dollars and a third for one hundred ninety-one 
dollars from one and five dollar purchases. Literally scores 
of these were being sold at two headquarters set up in 
Bloomington (and many places elsewhere.) Without warning 
business plummeted and both headquarters closed, presum- 
ably for greener pastures. 

Then on June 2, a third headquarters opened in Bloom- 
ington only to find too many had already been burned. So 
after only taking in thirty-two dollars, it too pulled down the 
front door shade! 


POST OFFICE FORCE Bloomington 1913—Standing in Front: Walter Brad- 
fute postmaster going out and Oscar Cravens, postmaster going in. First 
Row: Clerks Charles Thomas, Milt Borden, Dave Houston, Al Perring, Lowel 
Day, James Thrasher, Assistant Postmaster Walter Burk and Clerk Howard 
Farr. Second Row: Carriers Ed Voss, Will Dowden, Jess Neill, Hoy Baker, Joe 
Neill. Third Row: Hu Baker, Albert Seward, Clarence poche Schuyler 
Coffee, Henry Seward. Back Row: Rural carriers Alfred Hardy, Wilbur Hunter, 
Bob Kilpatrick, Henry Munson, Will Buzzaird, Wylie Koontz, Henry Sexton, 
Perring Blewett, Porter Hazel and Hu Hardy. 
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HIS LAST HOAX 


The Bloomington Evening World 


Mention was made Kellogg land operations had been 
likened to an April Fool's Joke. The longest remembered of 
such in Bloomington had to do with water. 

It was back in 1892 that a couple of young men named 
Cravens bought the printing outfit of asmall Ellettsville paper 
and moved it to Bloomington. Their father, Will Cravens, had 
come from Hendrick County in 1885, and had been running 
a store at the northeast Corner of 6th and College. In it the 
sons sometimes clerked. 


Oscar was just twenty-two and John about twenty-seven 
when they founded their Morning Worldin 1892. They gave it 
that name because, as democrats, they admired the New York 
World. Oscar had taught acouple of country schools and John 
had held a couple of county offices-school superintendent and 
court clerk - neither very renumerative then. 


For two years they ran their paper as a semiweekly but 
a fortnight after Henry Feltus and his son Harry had printed 
the 109th and final edition of their Daily Courier, the Cravens 
brothers bought them out and on July 20, 1894 changed 
their World to a daily. 


Six months later, John was appointed |. U. registrar and 
devoted his time largely to that job. The World continued as 
a morning paper until September 18, 1900, when it became 
the Evening World. It was on October 12, 1904 that Oscar 
bought out his brother's interest. Then with D. C. Miller, long 
continuing as chief reporter, Oscar published the World 
without a partner until its sale by him on November 18, 
1926 to George Purcell of Vinceenes. 
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Not long afterwards the genial personality of Mr. Cravens 
netted him election to the presidency of the Monroe County 
State Bank, then at 100 North Walnut Street. During Presi- 
dent Wilson's two terms he had served as postmaster of 
Bloomington and thrice his name had beenonelection ballots. 
The first time was in 1905 when he was defeated for city 
clerk by W. F. Browning (mentioned in cholera story). The 
second Cravens time on the ballot was in 1936 when he was 
elected state senator and the last time, was four years later 
when he was defeated for re-election by AttorneyR. G. Miller. 


Shortly after senate retirement, Oscar already seventy- 
one, moved to California where he died at ninety-two on 
January 15, 1962. He had a real flare for humor and for 
years April First was a field day for him and his newspaper. 
But in 1908 such ended. 


That year’s March 31 issue of his Evening World carried a 
front page news warning about a barrel of formaldehyde to 
be poured in water mains that nighttoclear out lime deposits! 
Save enough for three days, fill every container, readers 
were advised. 


Never before had there been such a strain on the city’s 
water system as developed after the Cravens paper hit 
porches that Tuesday. It was said almost everything from tea- 
cup to bathtub was filled in Bloomington homes. Next morn- 
ing O. H. asked me to answer the phone for him. It seemed 
a dozen angry housewives were wanting to talk to him at 
once. 

Each had already called the water office, having noticed 
no odor. To one and all, Dave Helfrich, the water superin- 
tendent had been answering, ‘‘Ask Oscar Cravens, he seems 
to think he knows more about running a water plant than 
| do’’. Naturally the hoax cost the Evening World lots of 
subscribers and ended all April Foolery in that paper. 
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In the I. U. Daily Student 


In those days The Indiana Daily Student was printed by 
the Evening World in its office over a hardware store at 213 
North College Avenue. The college editor and business man- 
ager were students elected by votes of stockholders ina 
corporation known as the University Publishing Association. 


Every spring, usually early in May, alotof shares changed 
hands for the sole purpose of selecting these two conductors 
of next year’s paper. | don't recall that the stock ever paid 
any dividends and was held for any other reason. The price 
was pegged at fifty cents. Providing sixty friends with a half 
dollar each insured the ambitious perhaps sixty votes on an 
outlay of thirty dollars. No proxies were allowed, all votes 
must be in person and none had more than a single vote, 
irrespective of shares owned. 


The editor elected picked his own staff. A fellow had to 
be as full of journalistic spirit as a sun fish is of bones to 
work long on the paper. For he received neither college 
credit nor pay. The staff was always very small and included 
reporters. (Some college papers now days seem tohave only 
editors). When Julian Behr ran things, everybody worked 
hard the semesters | was on. 


There was no wire service available within the budget so 
occasionally the editor was hard pressed to have enough 
legitimate news to make the paper interesting. Perhaps this 
accounted for a number of exciting stories which appeared in 
the Daily Student early in 1906 and which resulted in the dis- 
missal from school of the then editor-in-chief and his dimin- 
utive first assistant. 

In the fertile brain of the latter had been hatched a 
character supposed to have junior standing and always 
referred to as ‘Ambrose Wilkins ‘07’’. The attending of Alice 
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Roosevelt's White House wedding to Nickolas Longworth was 
among his related exploits to which no objection was voiced. 

But when attacks on certain city officials appeared as well 
as a story of the formation on the campus of a club whose 
membership was described as being limited to students who 
had served prison terms, school authorities took sharp notice. 
The hoax was reprinted in Indianapolis papers. 

It was feared many would notrecognize the story as being 
imaginary and parents would hesitate to send sons or daugh- 
ters to a campus where presumably they wouldassociate with 
ex-cons. The state legislature might eventakea second look at 
the |. U. budget. So the two responsible were warned the 
Daily Student must stop printing anything of kindred nature. 


Maybe it was in the blood for the urge to repeat became 
irresistible. Anyway in the week of April 16th, the campus 
read lip-smacking details of a dance which was supposed to 
have taken place the previous Saturday night in one of the 
oldest sororities at |. U. 


The article mentioned the musicians struck up a Spanish 
Dance, ballet performers appeared in abbreviated costumes 
and lady gentlemen supped their wine and puffed their 
cigarettes as the scene took on the appearance of an Egyptian 
harem. 


Claim was made a window blind suddenly shot up and 
blushing dancers saw three men at a window. A girl on a 
throne majestically advanced to pull down a shade and 
pandemonium reigned in that sorority house for half hour! 
(according to the account] 


One of the men responsible was fromTerre Haute and the 
other from Versailles. Both were dismissed from college. The 
editor employed Attorney Joe Henley to plead his case on 
the basis all readers should recognize itas trumped-up humor 
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and the penalty coming so soon before he was to receive a 
degree appeared severe. 

Officials then relented and gave permission for both men 
to remain on the campus tofinish outthe term with the under- 
standing the connection of the two with the Daily Student in 
any capacity was forever severed. 

Fifty-five years later the editor was active in law practice 
in northern Indiana, having received his law degree in Mich- 
igan. The creator of Ambrose Wilkins too was still living - 
residing in Massachusetts - but unlike the editor he did not 
receive an A.B. before leaving Bloomington in June, 1906. 


On the Air with C.B.S. 


The night of October 30, 1938 started out peacefully 
enough for America. There was noinkling of coming horror to 
millions destined to experience such before the night was far 
advanced. 

Because it was Sunday the percentage of those at home 
was large. TV was still on drawing boards and not in drawing 
rooms. The number of those in church no doubt was small in 
proportion to those who had turned from Sunday papers or 
books to radio for diversion. 


On the Columbia Network an orchestra was playing dance 
music. Suddenly this was interrupted by a news flash: A 
mysterious something had struck New Jersey, apparently from 
outer space. Seconds later the voice of the then twenty-three 
year old Orson Welles came on the air. 

Weird monsters, he said, were swarming out ofa tubelike 
contraption, possibly from Mars, that had landed over west of 
the Hudson River. The speaker’s running account of hundreds 
upon hundreds of the monsters attacking the populace of New 
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Jersey with death rays and poison gas froze people in horror, 
with ears glued to radios. Graham McNamee’s description of 
the Tunney-Dempsey fight which brought on so many heart 
attacks had been no more realistic than was now this by 


Orson Welles. 


Soon many had the thought to escape before the terrible 
invaders could reach them. Out of city homes they bounded 
infecting with their fear strangers who had not heard the 
broadcast. The metropolitan police in many cities were be- 
sieged with pleas for gas masks. And in Newark officers 
found a dozen New Jersey families in streets with their be- 
longings close by, each with awethandkerchief over the face. 

In Washington D. C. a revival meeting was thrown into 
near panic when a woman rushed in with the ‘news’. A 
hundred dropped to the floor inprayer. Westwardto the coast 
went the word, ‘Thousands are already dead in New York 
City’’. At Princeton University a telephone call was received 
from a hysterical girl in the locale of the supposed landing. 
“You can't imagine the horror here”, she screamed. “'It's 


hell’! 


Telephone switchboards in many localities were jammed. 
In Bloomington a newspaper office was asked how long it 
would be until the fiends reached Indiana.|Ina certain sorority 
house one girl fainted and a number sought to put in calls 
to parents as a dozen others quietly screamed at the top of 
their voices! 

Neither Wells nor the network had expected anything like 
it. Before the program began, and hence missed by many, 
there had been brief mention that tofollow was just a drama- 
tization of an H. G. Well’s book giving an imaginary account 
of a Martian landing in Wales. But script-writers had changed 
the locale to New Jersey. 

When word reached the studio of the panicresulting, four 
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times it was explained over the air all had been imaginary. 
Apology was made to those distressed and disavowal of in- 
tention to alarm was emphasized. 


Certainly no printed hoax, from the best by Mark Twain to 
the worst of the many thought up by Oscar Cravens, ever 
produced a minute fraction of the effect that did this Sunday 
night broadcast by Orson Welles. Ittoowilllikely be his last of 
the kind. 


SS 
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SCHOOL TEACHER STRIKE 


In order that a girl - particularly a very important one - 
be not embarrassed by falling behind her classmates, should 
the high school principal direct an Algebra teacher to give 
a passing grade to the lass? 


“No, | wouldn't even consider doing it'’ was the stand 
taken by Howard H. Clark in February of 1907. He was then 
serving his fifth year as principal of the Bloomington High 
School. 


“If he knows what's good for him, he certainly will’, was 
the threatening attitude taken by the then president of the 
city school board and father of the girl in question. No other 
man in the county atthe time wielded more influence than he. 
Acknowledged as the republican king maker of the area he 
was used to throwing his weight around - all one hundred 
thirty-one pounds of it. 


During the early winter the Bloomington Telephone had 
aroused mild curiosity by pot shots it took from time to time 
at the high school and its principal. Too many students, 
charged the paper, were being disciplined by touchy instruc- 
tors; too few were being given passing grades. Itwas common 
knowledge the owners of the paper held the school board 
president in high esteem. None could recall the paper oppos- 
ing anything the board president came out for. 

The state legislature was right then looking askance at 
Greek letter organizations in secondary schools. And the B.H.S. 
faculty had been asked to make a survey which might show 
what, if any, effect such was having in Bloomington. When 
completed it seemed to indicate pupils belonging tosuch clubs 
usually made poorer grades and required disciplining more 
often than others. 
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Such findings were turned over tothe school board accom- 
panied by a written suggestion that parents be apprised of its 
content. One member, a Professor William A. Rawles who 
headed |.U.’s department of economics, sided with the tea- 
chers’ desire for release of the survey. Butthe other member 
sided with the president and permitted release of only a 
fragmentary portion. 


Soon the office of state superintendent of schools became 
curious and requested the city school head, William H. Sanders, 
to mail to itan unabridged copy. He complied. And not long 
afterwards a gist of the thing appeared in an Indianapolis 
paper. The Daily Telephone promptly laidthe leakatthe Clark 
door. 


About that time a committee of out-of-town educators was 
ordered to spend a full day in Bloomington to determine if 
there were justification for the attacks being made on the 
school by the Telephone. It found little or none and so re- 
ported to both the local school board and the state one. But 
this complimentary report was bottled up in spite of the 
Rawles’ effort to have it become public. Whenhe decided the 
board did not intend to release it, Principal Clark went before 
the three declaring it unfair to keep facts from parents and 
demanded not only the last report be released but a full one 
as well, about frats. 


His request was curtly denied. Returning to the school, he 
called a meeting of his teachers andtothem left the decision. 
These including vice principal, L. H. Dirks (later a dean at 
Depauw) decided to back Clark to the last man - that is all 
except an elderly history instructress named Ellis, who pre- 
ferred to remain neutral. 

The next day all nine resigned and the school closed for 
an indefinite period on March 15, 1907. Astatement appeared 
in the Evening World over the signature of each teacher who 
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had quit in which all blame for the school’s troubles was laid 
onto the dissatisfaction of one man with the grades his 
daughter had received. 


A lot of parents attended the council meeting held three 
nights later. There they heard announced a plan to hire re- 
placements for each teacher who had quit. When parents 
sought to object adjournment was quickly voted. 

Infuriated, some parents made hotspeeches to themselves 
and forthwith decided to hold a “You Can't Do that to Us’’ 
mass meeting in the First Christian Church. Named chairman 
was hardware merchant W. J. Von Behren. Twol. U. professors 
who later became University presidents were among the 
speakers. These were R. J. Aley and Ernest Lindley. Plans 
were made fo circulate petitions demanding reinstatement 
of teachers. High school seniors were given the papers to 
carry. This writer recalls only one refusal he had to sign. It 
was L. W. Hughes, lumberman and dentist, who came to the 
door with his mouth too full of his evening meal to talk. He 
just kept shaking his head. Later Mr. Hughes was rewarded. 

The next day following the mass meeting the board presi- 
dent resigned and a stone mill executive replaced him. But 
the credulous were soon disillusioned when they found Super- 
intendent Sanders had new orders to continue seeking replace- 
ments. After it appeared Ross Lockeridge was about to accept 
the principalship, sixteen hundred angry citizens jammed into 
the First Presbyterian church on the night of April 1. 

There were a lot of speeches which staff correspondents of 
city papers had come to hear and historian Lockeridge prom- 
ised the crowd he would not take the job. 

Two days following the meeting in the Presbyterian Church, 
the school board decided there had been too much publicity 
for it to hope of finding satisfactory replacements. So it capitu- 
lated. As a face saver it did stipulate that each teacher who 


a 
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had quit would have to reapply. All did and the daughter of 
the former board president entered an Indianapolis private 
school. 

The Rawles term on the board was due to expire shortly 
and disregarding a long petition asking his reappointment, 
the city council replaced Rawles with the previously mentioned 
Mr. Hughes. ‘‘We have good memories” some friends of the 
teachers muttered. 


When the next city election came around two years later 
they proved it. For Attorney John Harris in his first race of 
four for mayor, triumphed by nine votes overa pike road con- 
tractor, Ab Donaldson, whom the Daily Telephone had sup- 
ported. By then however Bloomington politics was no concern 
of Howard H. Clark. He had been two years in Lake County. 
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GROWING PAINS 


Judge Banta Picks the I. U. Site 


There on Maple Heights, neighbor to Pigeon Hill and in 
ear shot of puffing, screeching locomotives from which it had 
once sought escape, Indiana University would likely be stand- 
ing today, had it not been for one man and the decision he 
forced. At the time he was president of the board of trustees, 
this David Demaree Banta. 


There is at this writing no statue or building on the school 
grounds bearing his name, but all the beauty of the campus 
woods and hills is mute testimony to the vision that was his! 
To none other does |. U. owe more! 


After the fire of 1883, recounted earlier in this volume, 
and when the question came up of building on the old site, 
Banta alone voted to move to the present location. Minutes 
of board meetings reveal three of the trustees wanted the 
college to stay where it was. 


Three others wished to accept the John Blair offer of thirty 
acres on North Maple Street for thirty hundred dollars. To 
such Banta voiced serious objection. He loved beauty and he 
could see none in the clay of the hills offered at tempting 
price. 

He wished to accept the Mose Dunn proffer of twenty 
mostly wooded acres just east of Bloomington for six thousand 
dollars. One trustee was absent. Before the next meeting 
which was to be held in Indianapolis, Banta warned the three 
who had voted to go up on NorthMaple that he would switch 
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BANTA 


his own vote to the old site, rather than permit a move to 
the northwest end of town. And they knewthe judge meant it. 


At the next meeting there were stillthe same trustees vot- 
ing not to move. But Banta had four others with him now for 
the Dunn acres and had won his fight. 

Just a dozen years later he returned from a visit to Scot- 
land with a cold he seemed unable to shake off. So he took 
a leave of absence from being law school’s first dean at I. U. 
and spent early fall and winter in New Mexico. 

Returning but little if any improved, he decided to go for 
a while to Wisconsin. On leaving he assured some of his 
campus friends he was confident he’d be back in harness 
before long. He stayed away eight weeks before returning, 
very weak, to his North Walnut Street home, (southwest 
corner of Eleventh Street) in Bloomington. 

There Banta died of what a local paper of the day called 
‘“consumption’”’. County burial records give his age as sixty- 


three, and the date, April 9, 1896. 
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John Blair and Mose Dunn were not the only property 
owners offering to sell tothe University trusteesa campus site. 
Consideration was also given to six others. The largest track 
was one of fifty-two acres, owned by Abner Labernaux. His 
asking price was ten thousand dollars. It composed what has 
been known as the Kenwood addition, andincludedthe spring 
once calledfor him and later owned by Attorney Walter Hottel. 


A Julie McClean set an asking price of twelve thousand 
dollars for nineteen acres in the southwest part of town, a 
Wallace Hight only five acres for two thousand five hundred 
dollars and Allenand McClean offered to throwin free twenty- 
five acres if the trustees would pay them eight thousand 
dollars for thirty other acres. There was also an offer of an 
one hundred sixty foot frontage for three thousand dollars on 
South College Avenue near Second Street ifthe old site were 
retained. Joe Howe owned this one hundred sixty feet. 

Surely just the thought of General Morton Hunter's offer 
to sell for only eight thousand dollars his twenty-seven acres 
east of Walnut and north of Tenth - though rejected by the 
trustees - is enough to make the mouth of a modern real 
estate promoter water. He had been a Union soldier. 


Under his command had been the eighty-second Indiana 
which held Snodgrass Hill against Longstreet’s forces at 
Chickamauga and aided General Thomas in preventing a 
complete rout of the blue clad legions surrounded on three 
sides. 


Hunter served four terms in Congress. The one act he 
most regretted in later years was his sponsoring a bill to 
import English sparrows! This pest later proved a personal 
annoyance to the general. A first stroke in 1878 forced his 
retirement from politics and a second one on October 18, 
1896, while worshipping in the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, resulted in his death seven days later. The Hunter 
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home was on the crest of Walnut Street, facing west at 
Eleventh, across from Banta. 


Yellow Fever Starts Showers Factory 


Had it not been for yellow fever it is very likely there 
would never have been in Bloomington a Showers Factory - 
for fifty years the city’s major industry. 

Let’s slip back through the mists to 1853 and down the 
Mississippi and thence up the Red River to Shreveport, Louis- 
iana. Notice how few people are on the streets today. And 
as they pass each other quickly, see what a wide space they 
leave as if afraid to come in close contact with strangers. 

There is fear in Shreveport now for a plague of yellow 
fever is rampant. Those with means to go are leaving the 
state's second city as death is in almost every section. New 
Orleans can be no refuge since word has come the great 
port city also reeks with the same malady. 


Over there across the street a man, apparently in his late 
thirties, is hurrying out of what appears to be a small shop. 
He is taking no time to lock the door nor to remove from the 
window a sign reading, ‘‘Charles Showers, Fine Furniture 
and Sermons’’. Seemingly nothing else matters now to this 
worker in wood and preacher of sorts as getting out and away 
from a city of death. 


He isn’t thinking just of himself. There’s his wife, Elizabeth, 
to be considered, and their sons James D. and William N. as 
well as three small girls, Martha, Mary and Baby Ann. Yes, 
and coming soon another son to be named Hull. 

Before any of the children had been born this Charles 
Showers and his wife had emigrated from Pennsylvania to 
Fort Wayne. Of a restless nature, he plied his trade in four 
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states, Ohio, Illinois, lowa and Indiana, before going south to 
Louisiana. But always and always he was longing to be a 
Methodist preacher. Coming up on the boat from Shreveport 
he toyed with the idea of trying Memphisa while but landing 
was denied them because the baby seemed ill. By the time 
they reached New Albany, Ann seemed all right and the 
family was allowed to debark. 

But soon Charlie’s wandering toe gave him trouble again. 
He had heard Bloomington was growing rapidly with the new 
railroad just completed as far north as the University Town. 
This he decided must be the very place for which he had been 
looking half a lifetime. He andhis were going to ride that new 
road right up to Bloomington and ride it they did. 

He began with a small workshop on the east side of 
courthouse square, a little north of Fifth Street. After a while 
there was a remodeling but a fire followed and a short while 
afterwards there was a moveto East Eighth Street, near Dunn. 
Soon tiring of factory dust he turned over to his two older 
sons the plant for them to do with it as they pleased. 

Eventually they too- onthe afternoon of August 24, 1884 - 
had a fire and decided to rebuild near the Monon railroad on 
the old circus grounds at Eighth and Morton Streets. Eighty- 
nine years after its founding andhaving grownto become the 
largest furniture making plantin the United States, the Showers 
Company found itself facing ever increasing southern competi- 
tion and without prospect of breaking even. 

One branch plant after another had been closed; all who 
bore the Showers name were long since gonefrom the helm. 
Storkline took over the physical assets in 1955 of the Bloom- 
ington plant. But the new company did not hold out long in 
the College Town. 


And what became of Charlie Showers after he gave the 
factory bearing his name to his sons? Well, he did preach a 
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little and dreamed more. And one of his dreams came true! 
For family tradition has it he dreamed he would be killed by 
a train. He was. 


The tragedy occurred near Greencastle, January 16, 1882. 


Bryan rally in Bloomington. Underneath orator’s left arm is seen Attorney 
Rufus East, then Monroe County democratic chairman and an uncle of 
"Chuck”’ East, who served twenty years as chairman and who loaned this 


picture. 
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WHITE CAPPING 


Many Flogged in Southern Indiana and Elsewhere 


Schools continue to receive suggestions for curriculum 
change. But it remained for the Indianapolis News to edito- 
rialize on the need for a course in White Capping at Indiana 
University! The date was June 1903. Today few college stu- 
dents know the meaning of the word but a true picture of 
rural life in Indiana covering almost six decades would be 
incomplete without its mention. 


Many of the state’s earliest settlers had been God fearing 
backwoodsmen from Kentucky and Tennessee. Others were 
mostly Virginia or Carolina farmers seeking soil more 
fertile to till than that they were leaving behind. But there 
came also many disreputable characters, including the lazy, 
the thief, the seducer and the counterfeiter. 

Soon law abiding found they must organize to protect 
more fully from such than the courts then could, the chastity 
of their women and the possession of their goods. So they 
made haste to form - with semimilitary organization - com- 
panies which became known as Regulators. These were headed 
by a captain who saw to it decisions made were carried out. 
Membership was secret as were both password and hand 
shake which enabled men of one company to make themselves 
known to those of another locality. 

Between companies, even across a state line, there was 
close co-operation. To prevent voice recognition, punish- 
ment could and was usually dealt out by a neighboring com- 
pany. Regulators differed from the Vigilante inthattheirs was 
a permanent organization and did not disband after ‘mission 
accomplished”. 
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Sometimes Regulators sent no warning of impending visit. 
Suddenly the door of some lonely cabin might be bashed in 
with a fence rail and out into darkness would be swished the 
victim and occasionally his wife too. Any protestation of 
innocence on the part of the soon tree tethered would be 
unavailing as cruel switches cut deeply into backs that were 
bare. 


Undoubtedly the most talked of flogging in Hoosier History 
was the famous Bingham case of now more than a century 
ago. Generation after generation handed the story down. 
Naturally detail was lost with passing years. 


In view of its veneration, | felt such a ‘must’ for this 
volume. But it took weeks to separate folk lore from fact. The 
confused state of numerous old Monroe County Court records 
was an all but insurmountable handicap. There was to start 
hardly more than the last name of the victim upon which to 
build with certainty. Not even an approximate date of the 
crime was sure. 


The designation of ‘White Capper” for ‘‘Regulator” prob- 
ably started in Orange County, Indiana. Inthe early seventies 
of the 19th century, some Regulators, fifteen or twenty miles 
south of Bedford wore tall white head pieces through which 
had been cut breath and sight holes. The new appellation 
caught on quickly. Soon ‘‘Regulator’’ became an archaic word 
in Indiana. Investigation reveals almost no mention of it in 
historical records of other Midwestern states. But floggings and 
featherings and even hangings by the unauthorized did long 
continue elsewhere besides Hoosierdom. 


Down in Harrison County near New Albany, White Cap- 
ping received a real set back early onthe morning of August 
3, 1893. That Saturday five men were shot to death by their 
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two intended victims. These had been a couple of brothers 
who had just been acquitted of murdering their own father. 

Warned they might expect a visit from some who did not 
hold them as guiltless as had the jury, the two brothers 
blasted away from ambush when, in predawn, the Regulators 
hove in range. One caller fell dead on the porch; three died 
in the yard and one, completely blinded, livedlong enough to 
tell the story. The brothers fled. 

Fourteen years later, near Victor in Monroe County, the 
pattern had a near repeat. Shortly after a Kentuckian named 
Gaddis drifted into the neighborhood, articles of small value 
began to disappear. On the night of September 25, 1907, 
Mr. Gaddis was awakened by a commotion outside the shack 
where he had taken up living quarters. 

He asked his nephewtohandhim his shot gun. Then quiet- 
ly the newcomer waited with weapon in hand. When a man 
named Robinson pushed open the door, Gaddis fired at close 
range with devastating effect. Three men behind Robinson fled, 
two so fast they lost their hats. 


The coroner held it justifiable homicide and the slayer 
announced he was leaving the Victor neighborhood to move 
to Bloomington. But he was quickly back in jail charged with 
petty larceny. Four cans of missing fruit had been discovered 
under boards of his home. He was given sixty days in jail 
for theft, to which Judge J. B. Wilson added thirty days for 
adultery, when it was revealed he and the sixteen year old 
girl with whom he lived were not married. This last may 
have been known to Robinson andhis three companions when 
they made their call. 


Gaddis had hardly served two weeks of his sentence when 
a commission adjudged him of unsound mind. But before he 
could be admitted to a state hospital, he suddenly recovered 
his sanity. Just why he was then made a trustee at the jail 
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may be left to conjecture. But he was and promptly walked 
out and over to the Monon station. Here the man who had 
had no money atall while in jail, bought a ticket to a northern 
Indiana town, reported the station agent. It was to the same 
place from where the girl had written him. 


But cases where White Cappers were thwarted seem to 
have been the exception. In Brown County, just east of Mon- 
roe, a gang stripped, whipped, tarred and rolled in feathers 
a man and his housekeeper on the night of July 18, 1895. 
It occurred in the vicinity of Speersville. The next day the 
two managed to make it into Nashville, seeking balm and 
bandage. 

Some of those who saw described the lash marks as 
“horrible’’. The victims said they had been ordered to leave 
the county. The man walked to Morgantown and boarded a 
train but the woman was too weak to go. Newspapers giving 
full names of both hinted something more than just adultery 
might have been involved. 


On June 11, 1902 - the same week that Dr. Bryan became 
president of Indiana University - a sassafras vender and his 
wife had a very unpleasant experience. They had been existing 
in squalor six miles north of Bloomingtonandreported a crowd 
of men smashed open their door the previous night. Despite 
her protesting she had never abused their childrenand without 
giving her time to dress, she said she and her husband were 
dragged from the house. 

While two held her two others used a buggy whip, she 
vowed. Then afterwards they flogged her husband. A couple 
of weeks later the man’s mind gave way under the fear 
“They're coming to get me again”. He was on the south side 
of the square at the time. Eventually he made at least a 
partial recovery. 
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The energetic little town of Ellettsville to the north of 
Bloomington had its own private white capping on May 15, 
1907. It was unique in that the victim did not seem adverse 
to publicity. He even posed later at the scene for an Indian- 
apolis News picture. 


As the town marshal was returning home about eleven 
that night, he had been seized and tied to a post behind a 
meat market. Taking his jail keys, the menremoved an inmate 
from the lockup and whipped him, perhaps not severely. The 
next day the chap asked Prosecutor Will Louden to order the 
arrest of certain men whom he suspicioned. He said he was 
disgusted that the marshal had not put up a harder fight. 
There were no arrests. 


The cases which had provoked the editorial in the Indian- 
~apolis News mentioned earlier, had occurred four years before 
this. One was in Brown County and the other in Bloomington. 
The proximity of the last to the |. U. campus, caused a big 
furor in Indianapolis. 


Early on the morning of Sunday, April 26, 1903, about 
25 men broke open the door of ahouse on East Eighth Street. 
Its occupants included a white woman andtwo daughters, aged 
16 and 18. A colored man lived on the same premises. He 
said the twogirls and himself were taken eastward towards the 
campus, and all three whipped under a walnut tree. Wire 
switches, he claimed were used. Wewerelivingin those days 
at 425 North Lincoln. Although the story was all over the 
neighborhood that Sabbath afternoon, it was not until Tuesday 
evening that local papers mentioned it. 

Governor W. T. Durbin had already sent telegrams lam- 
basting the county sheriff, prosecutor, judge and mayor for not 
having had knowledge of coming events and prevented the 
whippings! (Durbin was the man who had beaten out E. G. 
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Looking over southwest quarter I. U. campus in Bloomington. Ballanti 
corner is observatory. 
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Hogate by only one vote whenthel.U. law-dean-to-be sought 
the republican nomination for governor in 1900). 

On Tuesday a couple of city policemen were dismissed 
from the force and a third officer was included in the warrants 
issued Friday for the arrest of seven men. Each the colored 
victim claimed to have recognized. 


It was at this time thatthe Indianapolis News proposed the 
convening of a convention of experienced floggers for the 
purpose of formulating plans to set up adepartment of White 
Capping at Indiana University! 


The paper emphasized the necessity of teaching the finer 
points of the art so that both number and intensity of the 
lashes could be properly gauged. For older men and infirm 
women, suggested the News, floggings of less degree should 
suffice, while the really good goings over shouldbe reserved 
for the more robust and younger of either sex. After field 
tests, A. B. degrees were to be granted. Perhaps Governor 
Durbin enjoyed the editorial. 


Certainly White Capping was not meant to bea mischiev- 
ous prank. The ordeal suffered bya family living near a small 
creek in Washington township, Monroe County, dispels any 
such misconception. Consider the night of August 11, 1897. 
Suddenly while all four adults slept, the door of a cabin home 
sheltering them was crashed open byafence rail. Dragged to 
a post not far from the house, the father was whipped until 
he fell nigh unconscious to the ground. Fifty lashes from a 
black snake whip which was said to have once been used to 
cow anangry bull, were then applied to the twenty-five year 
old son. 

lt was a warm night, the women were in thin sleeping 
garments which afforded the twenty year old daughter but 
slight protection from blows now rained upon her.She had to 
be carried back to the house. Visiting with the family at the 
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time had been a twenty-three year old niece from Martins- 
ville. She was not spared buther agonizing screams did bring 
neighbors to the scene. 


A fortnight later, as the daughter was returning to the 
house bearing a bucket of water, two masked men intercepted 
the girl. They warned her Dad was tobe hung that night if the 
family did not move. Before darkness their little belongings 
had been loaded into a wagon and they were gone. 

In the same month there was a second outrage, this one 
over the Monroe County line into Brown. A father - why 
name him now - said he recognized some of the guilty, par- 
ticularly a neighbor angry because the daughter of the victim 
refused to withdraw a paternity suit. 

Between her own lashings, she was said to have replied 
to requests for a promised withdrawal, ‘‘Maybe so, may be”. 
Her mother and brother were also switched, likely to a lesser 
extent. Many other white cappings had court action as cause. 
In the late eighties the surname ofa Polk township victim and 
about half of those accused were the same. The explanation 
was simple: a court suit by heirs. 


With good reason flogging by White Hooded in the I.U. 
locality ended May 4, 1911. For two well known Monroe 
County men, as an aftermath of that night's indecorum, were 
enrolled on January 15, 1913 in the state prison at Michigan 
City. 

Several others had the scare of their lives, narrowly 
missing admission to the same institution. Their victim was 
named McFarland. His sister had bought some farm land at 
a tax sale and inthe trials itdeveloped the flogging had been 
an attempt to coerce the brother’s co-operation in striving to 
persuade the new owner to deed back the land. 
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In the trial of the first two accused, the prosecutor was 
assisted by special attorneys appointed by Governor Tom 
Marshall. Butatsubsequenttrials the prosecutor going it alone, 
was unable to get convictions of others accused by McFarland. 
After his scourging, the latter had obtained a permit to carry 
a gun. And so for long, he strode pike and street with pistols 
strapped to his side. He was never again molested in Monroe 
County and his sister did not redeed the land to former 
owners. 


They Whipped Ed Bingham to Death! 


Counterfeiting was perhaps the most exasperating thing 
with which first Regulators and later White Cappers sought to 
cope. Organized bands of horse thiefs couldand were broken 
up. The usual method often included the sudden clucking to 
steeds that were hitched to a spring wagon - in which stood 
a neck noosed suspect. The discovery of a missing horse in 
possession of a man without plausible explanation or evidence 
he had been recently sold such horse, seemed to demand a 
postscriptless solution. 

But the discovery of bogus notes was different. It was hard 
to know if the neighbor seeking to spend such had really 
gotten it from ‘‘a man in a covered wagon who had bought 
produce’’. Or was the neighbor apusher of bad money, lured 
by promise of quick wealth made him by a counterfeit agent? 
Undoubtedly some fortunes of a later day had just such as 
foundation. 


The hot bed of making and passing counterfeit money dur- 
ing the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century centered 
in some of the most southern counties of Illinois. There the 
term Flathead was applied tothe lawlessand there it was that 
Regulating, particularly in Massac County, reached its high tide 
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of power and abuse. In the Illinois State Historical Society 
library one may find tales of deeds by Regulators far more 
barbarious than any Hoosier White Cappings. 


It was during the winter of 1856-57 that a sixty-nine year 
old man named A. W. Vansickle was badly switched near 
his home southeast of Bloomington. He died a short time 
later in Morgan county without having recovered from the 
beating. An account in a paper of the day indicated his only 
crime might have been a refusal to reveal the whereabouts 
of one the gang was seeking that night as counterfeit suspect. 


Some who whipped him and, shortly afterwards, a husky 
Smithville merchant named Holland, may have had part in 
smashing open the door of constable Ed Binghamon the night 
of June 5, 1857. Ed’s farm was abouttwo miles from Stanford 
and was almost in the middle of a line separating Van Buren 
and Indian Creek townships. Itsprawled fromthe first over into 
the last. Had one been riding “crow back’’ he would have 
found it a six and one half mile flight from the Bingham place 
straight southeast to Harrodsburg. 


lt was from the vicinity of that hamlet, whispered gabby 
tongues later, that some of the forty or more half drunken 
scalawags had come horseback to the Bingham home. Possibly 
some of such were motivated by fear Bingham had learned the 
names of the Van Sickle killers and wantedto silence him. Or 
perhaps animosity for the constable reached fever pitch that 
Friday, following some arrests Bingham had made the day be- 
fore at a house raising. 


Once Ed was described as a tiger without fear by a jurist 
of long ago. Evidently he lived up to such epithet when the 
Regulators came for him that June 5, 1857. Despite folklore 
to the contrary, it is doubtful he had advance warning. If so, 
as an officer, he’d surely have had a loaded gun at hand. 
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Anyway near the fire place there was a woodsman’s ax and 
with it he confronted the forty. 


The first who sought to seize him likely never fought again! 

But there were just too many for him. And out through a 
door northward they rushed him and on into his own woods, 
just over the township line of Van Buren. Here, according to a 
newspaper account published just seven days later, ‘‘He was 
scourged with rods and bludgeons. They continued the scourg- 
ing until he sank down dying. They they fled”. 


A friend arrived shortly afterwards and placed him on a 
white horse which bore Ed back to the house from whence he 
had been so violently removed. It was then about one o'clock 
in the morning. After almost two hours of awful agony, Bing- 
ham died. For years people continued to tell nothing could 
wash from that horse’s back the darkstains of Bingham blood. 


Since his had beena strange death, hecould not be buried 
until the coroner had made an examination of the remains. 
It's recorded in longhand the official found Bingham's body 
“So horribly lacerated there was not one spot from head to 
knee that was not as black as beef liver . . . And there were 
knife gashes about the head and blue and black finger- 
prints on the neck.” 


Blood on the Bingham door soon gave rise to a story the 
victim dispatched with an ax the first who closed with him. 
But no corpse other than Bingham’s was acknowledged. Per- 
haps the man had come from even another county, if there 
were a second death that night. 


On June 25 an Indianapolis paper reported four men - a 
couple of Morgans, a Koons and aRainbolt- had been placed 
on trial. Soon the last was acquitted by ajustice on testimony 
he had been elsewhere at the time. About seventy-five wit- 
nesses were examined and thirty floggings were enumerated, 
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eight of which had had women victims. Two or three accused 
were given short prison terms but the supposed leader did 
not face trial until a year later. Convicted in spite of his 
plea of innocence, that John Rogers was sentenced to prison 
for six years. His was a common name then and of course 
still is. 

Only five days after his sentencing he was free again - for 
a time. A sheriff was enroute with him to the South Prison at 
Jeffersonville by way of New Albany when the officer dis- 
covered Rogers had given him the slip as they crossed a 
street notfar fromthe station. “I justthought | could trust him,” 
said Reeves and offered atwo hundredandfifty dollar reward. 

It was known the escaper had relatives living in east 
Tennessee. There he was found and takento prison under care- 
ful guard. It is to his escape we owe this description: 


“Rogers is twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years old. Height 6 feet. Weight one 
hundred seventy-five. Dark skin. Heavy 
black beard. General appearance good 
and rather pre-possessing. When drinking 
he is liable to be vain and boastful. 
When escaped wore blackfrock coat, black 
cassimere pants, low shoes, satin vestand 


black felt hat.” 


After he had served quite a bitofhis sentence, it appears 
Governor Morton pardoned Rogers with understanding he 
join the Union Army. Unverified word reaching Bloomington 
later had it he made a good soldier but was killed after the 
war in a dispute over card winnings. 

Scars of the Bingham case stayed long. Most of the accused 
had little cash to meet defense needs and lawyers before 
accepting the case required note signing by the conviction 
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fearing and collateral signing by their friends. Bonds were set 
at twenty thousand dollars each. Yellowed court records show 
many had to pay through the nose and some went broke 
trying to do so. If it would not give pain to descendants of 
some signers, a reproduction here of certain original docu- 
ments recently examined, would make interesting illustration. 


The first preserved note signed was dated June 15, 1857 
and was for one thousand dollars in favor of Governor Paris 
C. Dunning. A year later he was demanding judgement for 
twelve hundred dollars on this and got it, although payment 
was only in dribs and by sheriff seizure. Another judgement 
asked for and received was on the part of Attorney Sam 
Buskirk. The amount was seven hundred sixteen dollars with 
extras. This Buskirk collected and in dribs. 

Word of the Bingham death spread far and wide. And 
when some six months later (on December 27, 1857) the heads 
of two families in little Monrovia, not far from the Hend- 
ricks-Morgan County line, were yanked from their snoozings, 
both wives so feared a Bingham repeatthatthey followed the 
Regulators through the village, literally shrieking and pleading 
at the tops of their voices! 


But soon both men returned under theirown power, backs 
scourged and shirtless. 


Picture Sources: Indiana University News Bureau, Library of Congress, Indiana State Library, 
Chicago Sun-Times, Indianapolis Star, Messr. Easton, Bennett, Dellenback. One each loaned by 
Hoy Baker, Charles W. East, George W. Henley, Mrs. D. J. Holland, and C. Ben Wilson. 
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